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j Foreword 


no 


The Englishman’s isolation from the continent between 1940 and 
1944 seemed at the time hardly bearable. One had only to hear the 
names of a few inaccessible places—Roquebrune, Les Baux, the 
boulevard St Germain, the rue de Rivoli—and they sounded like 
poetry. The frustrated Wanderlust of those war years served after- 
wards to invigorate the literature of travel; how gratefully, how 
greedily the reader welcomed such books as those of Laurence 
Durrell, Patrick Leigh-Fermor and Alan Ross. Then a reaction came. 
A vogue for the domestic began. Authors who wrote in praise of 
Martinique or Lecce were being, it seemed, forsaken for those who 
wrote, albeit unappreciatively, about Huddersfield or Wolverhamp- 
ton. A cheeky, mocking, jolly if distinctly irascible provincialism 
asserted itself; and spirited young men, privately quite knowledge- 
able about French and Italian and German, and indeed English, culti- 
vated instead the vernacular of the jazz club, Reveille and the old 
oak lounge. England, with Orwell as its saint and Dr Leavis as its 
Sage, was good enough and large enough for them. Cosmopolitan 
sympathies were suspect; for damn it, as someone said, why pretend 
that we know anything about foreigners, or that foreigners care 
anything about us? 

The rebellion in Hungary has created a new situation. Not only 
has it nailed the great Orwellian lie that the spirit of man can be 
crushed by Communist techniques of persuasion, but the dramatic 
appeal of the writers of Budapest to the intelligentsia of Europe for 
solidarity with them has forced the British intellectual to think of 
himself once more as a European intellectual. This raises in turn 
such questions as: What is the European intelligentsia? What are 
the possibilities of solidarity? 

One and perhaps the only organization which has for several years 
been concerned with these very questions is the Société Européenne 
de Culture. The society originated at the Geneva round-tables which 
were arranged immediately after the war to bring together intellec- 
tuals from both the victorious and defeated nations, Communists 
and anti-Communists, Catholics and non-Catholics for a general ex- 
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change of views. From Geneva the society moved to Venice, where 
it has since been directed by Dr Umberto Campagnolo, an Italian 
professor of the philosophy of law. Membership, which is by co-op- 
tion, now runs to several hundred, and comes from many nations, 
not only European. Whether they are eminent or minor personali- 
ties, all members are hommes de culture—writers, professors, 
_ painters, jurists, composers, ecclesiastics, and so forth—and all are 
more or less committed to what is called Ja politique de culture. The 
essence of the society is to be found, however, in its method—the 
method of le dialogue, of free discussion and presentation of con- 
trasting points of view between intellectuals and artists of all parties 
_and persuasions. Professor Campagnolo, through whom and with 
whom much of the dialogue takes place, is by any standard a re- 
markable man; he is, like many Italian philosophers, pervaded by 
the spirit of Hegel; and he seems to believe that the goal, the achiev- 
able end of the dialogue is some metaphysical synthesis of antithesis 
-and contradiction. But one does not need to share this assurance to 
" see the value of the dialogue. A prominent English member once said 
the society exists to discuss why it exists. This could well be as good 
a reason as any other. One can accept the Socratic dialectic even if 
one rejects the Hegelian dialectic. 

All international bodies tend to be slightly odd, and the SEC has 
its own peculiarities. It sticks to one language—French—and 
plainly could not work with more than one, since much of the 
dialogue is, very properly, about the meaning of words. Among its 
council members, the Swiss are mostly jurists and conservative, the 
French mostly writers and left-wing, the Italians mostly academics 
and metaphysicians, the English mostly literary journalists and 
liberal empiricists. The society does not expect to be in any ordinary 
sense united; and it had never before this year passed a really un- 
equivocal resolution on any subject. 

But a meeting of the council in Paris in January spoke plainly on 
the subject of Hungary. Certain French left-wing intellectuals who 
had kept their illusions about Russia until events in Budapest de- 
stroyed them, might, in their bitterness, have spoken still more 
plainly. But the SEC has reaffirmed its belief in the continuation of 
the dialogue while condemning that politique de violence which 
stops or hinders the continuation of the dialogue. And one must 
surely agree that blaming Russia is not enough. It was not, in any 
case, for a protest that the besieged Hungarian intellectuals asked. 
Whatever ‘solidarity’ means, it must be something bolder, more 
creative and imaginative and more costly than that. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
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For almost a decade now the professional 
mourners have been erecting a tombstone 
at the grave of the novel. But the knell is 
premature; for there is alive today in this 

~ country a healthy body of creative 
writing. Those who imagine the novel at 
rest and in peace should consider the work of 
four young British novelists: 


MAURICE ROWDON 


Of Sins and Winter 
Perimeter West 


ANTHONY BURGESS 
Time for a Tiger 


MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
Peter Perry 


ALEX BAIRD 
The Micky-Hunters 


Except the last, who is to publish a remarkable 
book this summer, these authors have 
recently produced novels of distinction. 
Heinemann are happy to accept the challenge of 
the laudator temporis acti, and will introduce 
to the public young writers with 
something vital to say. 
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ROBERT GRAVES 


In Jorrocks’s Warehouse 


One hundred years ago, hard-riding Mr Jorrocks 
Came an almighty purler at a five-barred gate, 
Lapsed into science-fiction, and forgot his date. 


Afterwards, in the warehouse, superficially healed 
With a pair of bloody steaks, vinegar and brown paper, 
Jorrocks addressed Bob Dubbs, sportsman and linen-draper: 


‘At Jorrocks’s Super-Logistical Universo Mart 
Sales traffic has been canalized, as from today; 
Watch out for the amber-light, buyers, and on your way! 


‘Follow the desired illuminated moving band— 
I 10 for Marine Insurance, I 12 for Isotopes — 
All goods displayed from Samoyedes to Edible Soaps. 


‘No supererogatory thank you, welcome, or goodbye. 
Our assistants are deaf mutes, robots, zombies and such; 
Your duty is to choose, point, pay and never touch. 


‘Goods found defective cannot, of course, be replaced — 
See Conditions of Jorrocks’s Universo Mart. 
Customers are warned to realistically play their part. 


‘Band C 305 will convey them to Complaints, 
If they find the stock we carry is not, in fact, their meat, 
And a greasy slide will deposit them, bonk! in the street.’ 


Bob Dubbs the linen-draper listened in wide-eyed horror. 
It made worse sense than the Reverend Silas Phipp’s 
Dominical Exegesis of the Apocalypse. 


Though, I could, no doubt, invent a whip-crack ending, 
This simple moral, reader, should be enough for you: ; 
‘Never charge at a five-barred gate on a broken-winded screw. 
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Eventide 
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The bar was empty. Polished linoleum slid over the floor and 

the clock was stopped—not a tick to disturb the dustless quiet 

of dark shamrock curtains, dark-varnished wood, windows paned in 

neat squares of frosted glass: nothing glittered; all only shone dully 

in the grey evening light, and such gloom could not even be called 

subaqueous, it was so dry and dead. Yet this was the saloon bar of a 

public house; and now at six o'clock sat waiting, its clock stopped, 
for time to pass. 

After a long while the door pressed open. The door never swung, 
there was a compressed air device screwed to the top, and a rubber 
wheel ensured further quiet. A man came in. First he was a shadow 
against the street light, then a man in a creased grey suit walking to 
the bar—as the door, his accomplice, bowed to a rubbery close be- 
hind him. 

From behind the bar half a woman shot up, a cardiganed torso on 
a sudden spring-lift, glasses masking her eyes, cheek-bones gleaming 
white, a net dowsing dull brown hair. She stood facing the man, 
thin-lipped. Neither spoke. 

The man stood.chest-on to the bar, feet placed astride, planted 
like a passenger on a ship. He now sighed, as if a journey had been 
completed. He took a big sheet of a handkerchief from his pocket, 
buried his face in it, and blew. With no more than a quick glance at 
what he had blown, he braced his shoulders again and sucked in air 
through his teeth. Glancing sharply to left and right at the empti- 
ness, making sure they were alone, again he faced the woman, who 
had been waiting, rigid and woolly, all this time. 

Finally the man said: ‘Good evening.’ 

He cooed the ‘good’ high and the ‘evening’ low, so that it made a 


little song—but not so much a song of greeting as a lullaby of con- 
dolence. i 


S ix o’clock. A cold summer’s evening. 
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The woman made no spoken reply. But her head inclined in the 
shade of a small bob, recognizing the greeting as an item ticked off 
on a list. 

The man then took a pipe from his pocket, looked at it, shook it, 
and set it into his teeth so that it stuck out upside down like an odd 


piece of brown plumbing. 


It must have given his molars a clenched, manly feel—he sucked 
in air again with a big-chested hiss: and now he said, as if it were 
all one long slow word: 

‘Nice-glasser-best-Mrs-S.’ 

He spoke as if he had turned the condolence in upon himself: he 


_ ordered this beer not as if he desired it but as if he deserved it, and 


that it was not all he deserved, but he would be quite satisfied to 
accept it, he was not the man to ask for too much, his demands were 
reasonable and modest. Enough was quite enough for him. For the 
present. And nobody should deny it. 

He was balding a little, thin sandy hair looking stranded over red 
ears, and his pale office-whipped face had a pleasing mildness. He 
received his drink, paid for it fingering out the exact money, and 
remained standing, not touching the glass, satisfied simply by its 
presence. 

Then again silence. 

As he contemplated the glass, the woman returned to her even- 
ing paper. The clock stared paralysed. Only the little pipe, upside 
down, cast a note of brown caprice into a scene otherwise quiet as 
death. 

There would be hours of daylight yet. Double summer time had 
stolen the sundown hour. Day’s work ended, evening begun had 
lost its proper definition of approaching darkness: it was a neutral 
time. 

The saloon bar had been furnished in the ’thirties in an attempt 
to be homely and be cheerful. A note once modern had impaled it- 
self on the air once and forever, delineating time the more strongly 
for its recent passing — sad and near as the death of a promising child, 
and, in terms of the world and the passing years, as expendable. 

The hopes, the abundant feeling that must have gone to make such 
a place! A horizontal oval mirror hung on thin brass chains over the 
fireplace. The fireplace itself had square mauve tiles that shone but 
did not reflect, and they were surrounded again by dark stained 
wood. A gas-pipe, bright polished, fled like a killer-snake from the 
lady-like fender. The fire itself bared its boney sockets like a death- 
trap. 

The dark wood that everywhere predominated had a cheap brittle 
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texture, a sense of varnished creosote. Even the dart-board was — 


nicely enclosed in a dark wood cabinet. Someone had had the ideas ~ 


‘sunny’ and ‘cheerful’—there was a dado of whipped-up copper- 


brown plaster waves and above this a wallpaper of embossed gam- — 


boge shells: the effect was of the awful yellow glow that precedes a 
great tropic storm, the colour of the end of the world. 

Spattered about were cheerful trifles: paintings of Cornish fisher- 
villages, a gold basket sprouting paper flowers, cardboard beermats. 
Advertisement cards mounted on their own props snapped and 

elped. 
: But no room could be so uniformly dreadful as this: there was in- 
deed one note of relief that might have cheered the trapped cus- 
tomer. On one-window appeared in bright red letters the lightly 
mad, enchanting message: TUOTS. 

Suddenly the woman behind the bar closed her paper with a 
rustle like a thunderclap. 

‘You don’t know my biggest boy,’ she said. ‘He’s grown a beard.’ 


The man looked anxious. ‘There now,’ he said, and clutched the . 


pockets at the side of his coat. And then the woman began to fish 
urgently in a bag. Her breathing got short. The man looked more 
than ever anxious. He peered over. Would she find it, what was it, 
would it be lost forever? 

But she suddenly snapped out a bruised brown wallet. ‘Here we 
are,’ she said and bent her glasses down fingering at photographs 
inside. She drew out two of these. One she put on the bar for the 
man to see. It showed a young cleanshaven sailor smiling against a 
brick barrack building. 

‘That’s how he is really,’ said the woman and then showed 
him the other photograph, of a similar young sailor, but with a 
beard. 

‘And that’s how he really is,’ said the woman. 

The man nodded. They both gazed at the photographs, at little 
grey different worlds somewhere far away where the sun had once 
shone. 

‘He’s a sailor,’ the woman explained. 

‘Ah,’ the man said. 

And the silence like a hungry black spore came gliding up from 
nowhere and gathered itself hammering huge. It had waited like 
dust in this room where there was no speck of real dust, and now it 
rained down dry dew all over them. The man struggled to say some- 
thing—but the silence was falling too heavy. ; 

Then at the last moment his eye caught a picture in the paper she 
had put down. His short fat: forefinger came from his pocket and 
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like a squat sausage held in his hand pointed all by itself at the re- 


_ presentation of a kingfisher. 


‘We had once of them come in the garden once,’ he said. ‘Little 
blue bird.’ 


He raised his eyebrows and smiled straight at the woman. Her 


_ glasses stared back reflecting nothing. The silence began to shroud 


over again. 

‘Went away after a couple of days,’ the man sighed. ‘Never saw it 
no more.’ 

And down clapped the silence. The man raised his glass and slid 
some of the beer down inside him. It made no sound whatever. The 
woman picked up the photographs and tucked them away. A thin 
sunbeam slid in over a patch of linoleum, shivered, turned grey, and 
disappeared. 


But twenty minutes later the door opened and one, two, three, 
four quite separate people came in. A train might have arrived, dis- 
gorging sudden passengers. Yet there was no train near, nor any par- 
ticular bus. 

However, men with briefcases and umbrellas and hats and a 
woman with a string bag bulging tins all came in and scattered them- 
selves everywhere, there was a shuffling of shoes and a crackling of 
papers, a tinkling of glass and a fizzing of soda-water; and the little 
light of cigarettes lit: and talk. 

They exchanged civilities. They said about the weather. One of 
the men winked and murmured, ‘Mind how you go’ to the woman 
with the string bag raising gin to her lips. 

There was nothing said that had not been said a hundred million 
times before. Yet how precious, how preposterous a load of lovely 
human litter, like a confetti of coloured bus tickets! How warmly 
and lightly these simple communications hit upon the air! 

Even the death of the furniture died away. 

The man in the grey suit coughed, eased his shoulders as if throw- 
ing off a chill, blew out a deep breath of relief—and suddenly 
winked and leaned across to the woman behind the bar. 

‘And how is that boy of yours these days,’ he said, ‘your sailor-boy 
with the beard?’ 
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The Traveller 
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You had returned, and there was time 

For bells along the hedge once more 

To float their petals in the sky so near your eyes. 

And in the house you laid your maps 

Behind the rolling curtains’ heavy red, 

You shut your compass in the darkened oak. 

So, all went well, until you met—the mad gentleman— 


‘Like a sword, quiet on black velvet, lit with jewels, 
I saw the mind he could not reach; outside the glass 
I met his eyes, shot, by their close running with disorder. 
I could not reconcile so many threats, such fear, 
With the small enemies, those dusty wolves, 
Chasing him in his brain. 

Born on your crumbled biscuit earth, 

Living in fields by rusty tins, 

Crossing cement where kingcups grew, 

Those wolves would come alive for me. 

I knew his ruin could be mine, 

A revelation that my mind could part, 

And all the litter from the grass 

Could cover my enchanted sight, 

Came, as he called his words, obsessed 

By cardboard flung along the turf, 

The desecration of the hills.’ 


But when you left you did not wait 

For sailing winds, and saw the last 

Of harbour lamps in hush and mist. Our landscape hid 
For you all terror in its flaws, 

Yet now you hold your ropey wheel against 
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An arc of danger sprung across the world. 
Did you escape his eyes beneath the swift, graven moon? 


‘Lizards turn under the long surf towards the islands, 
And sunlit spiders with their self-made thread arrive 
On barren rocks; even ship-rats, running in the twilight, 


- Will weave their smoky whiskers through a milky way 


Of star white flowers, and reach a foreign stone. 
I do not feel escape, 

Only the journey’s sparkling line, 

Water my shining servant dips 

Always ahead, and winds a wave 

Of opal round the palmy shore. 


‘Leave me my boards to rise and fall 

Among the elements, and, when I land, 

Leave me my longing for foliage against my face. 
I need no anchors, only those that link 

All travellers’ stories to my sleep. And for when 
The harsh beak of migrant’s sun is turned 

In night’s blue neck, their legends 

And my journeys meet, in aromatic dreams.’ 
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Aunt Parisina 


Translated from the Italian by Darina Silone 


ST ene te cr a 


used to go there with my grandmother. She would pant, the 
| thing, as she climbed those tiring stairs, pausing on every 
third step, it seemed to me for good. I used to look up, I used to 
look down, while she kept a watch on me for fear I should hang 


eT 


over the banisters. Never, it seemed, would we reach the fourth | 


floor at the top of the house. Half way up we would sit down on 
the two stone seats built into the corners of the landing. It was my 
idea of bliss to sit like that on the stairs, without being tired. 

Aunt Parisina, as I called her, always received her guests in the 
dining-room, a gloomy place stuffed with furniture, and cabinets 
full of silver, giass and china, obviously collected at random, or 
rather with downright carelessness, but a proof of long-standing 
prosperity in the family. The walls were covered with ornamental 
plates, and paintings of fish, fruit and game, or female figures rep- 
resenting the four seasons; in the middle of it all hung a cuckoo 
clock, the bird hopping in and out of the window of a Swiss chalet; 
and this for me was the supreme attraction of the afternoon, and 
somehow explained the mysterious and solemn atmosphere. 

We always found two other people in the room. There was 
Aunt Settimia, an old, grey-faced woman, all lined and furrowed 
like a boiled chestnut, wrapped in a long saffron-coloured bat-like 
cape, and on her head a little black straw hat with faded and 
tattered poppies. Seated by the window which looked out on the 
rooftops, her hands folded in her lap, she held what appeared to be 
a rosary but was in fact a snuff-box; from her lips there flowed a 
stream of grandiose malapropisms: ‘raining pins and needles’, ‘vaga- 
mond’, a basket of ‘mandolines’ instead of ‘mandarines’, ‘many a 
lip *twixt the cup and the sip’, ‘to throw up the ghost’, etc. And 
then there was always Mrs Freund, a blonde German of about fifty, 
stout, rosy and moist, with pale eyes and skin like a baby’s. She 
wore a bonnet of black net, dotted with sequins that had lost 
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their sparkle, and stiff with dust; dirty threadbare clothes, and the 
boots of an infantryman. Her Italian was fluent, but she pro- 
nounced d as t and b as p. 

Aunt Parisina was a parched, pinched little woman, very restless, 
always darting from the table to the window and around the room, 
like a fish; she looked more like a wizened girl than a woman of 
sixty. When we arrived she would barely greet my grandmother, 
who always asked ‘How are you?’ with deliberate affability. ‘Like 


himself’, she would answer rudely. This amounted to saying ‘don’t 


‘be bothering me’, since one could never know how ‘himself’ was, 


but did convey that she was in a state of indecision (the worst 
possible of states) and moreover quite clearly exasperated. And 
she would never deign to cast so much as a glance at me, or if she 
did, seemed to be thinking: ‘What’s he doing here? What brought 
him to this house—that nuisance?’ Not even Mrs Freund noticed 
me: the most I could hope for was, after a timid request, to be 
given a pinch of snuff by Aunt Settimia. And all the time I was 
waiting for the cuckoo to come out and deliver his comment on 
the situation. 

At one moment you would have said that Aunt Parisina was a 
general directing an imaginary battle on the rooftops, at another 
moment that a difficult surgical operation was being performed in 
the next room, or that we were awaiting the end of a trial, the 
verdict; or that there was a conspiracy on foot, a spiritualist séance 

. anyway something grave and unusual. 

The air of excitement was intensified every now and then by 
Niccola the maid appearing like a shadow in the doorway. 

‘Everything all right?’ the two women seemed to be asking each 
other silently. ‘Everything all right.’ But you could see that every- 
thing was all wrong. 

In an armchair a cat slept peacefully; this was Harlequin, a 
charmingly dappled black and white tom, who from the back re- 
sembled a Dominican monk, but whose little face was like a 
masked clown’s. The women looked at him as one looks at a child 
in a house where someone is dangerously ill. 

‘Has he had his caviare?’ 

The maid nodded. 

‘And his chicken livers?’ 

“Yes: 

No sooner had the cuckoo stuck out his beak to announce seven 
o’clock than the lady of the house closed the window with a bang, 
while Aunt Settimia and Mrs Freund gathered up their scattered 
belongings and took themselves off, not willingly, that much was 
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obvious, but as if under orders to depart. Meanwhile my grand- 
mother would settle herself in her chair and condescendingly wave 
goodbye to them, impervious to their black looks and the coldness 
of their leavetaking. Not that Aunt Parisina showed any pleasure 
at her staying on, quite the contrary. 

Aunt Parisina had a son called Angelo, a cashier at the Savings 
Bank and bearer of the honorary title of cavaliere. He came home 
every evening about this time, and the two ladies had to be gone 
before he appeared. My grandmother awaited him serenely, allow- 
ing it to be understood that the real purpose of her visit began 
with his arrival. They used to greet each other with warm affection, 
exchanging a look of understanding. 

‘Cavaliere... 

‘Well, this is a pleasure .. . 

‘Not too bad, not too bad .. -’ 

‘You're a great old lady, so kind of you, come again soon . . .’ 


? 


Like certain heroines of her time, Aunt Parisina had had a great 
and unhappy love, not, as one would naturally suppose. for a 
being of her own sort, but for creatures of another species alto- 
gether. The overwhelming and unbounded passion of her life had 
been cats. During the lifetime of her husband (a perfectly respect- 
able and well-to-do shopkeeper), having once succeeded in getting a 
cat into the house, it had not been long until she had six. After his 
death, however, when she was left alone with her son, the cats 
multiplied beyond all bounds, causing uproar among the neigh- 
bours, until a policeman finally brought the law to bear on the 
matter. He stipulated ‘that Signora Parisina might not keep in her 
house more than one cat at a time, that it must be of the male sex, 
and that her son must undertake to see that this was carried out’. 

Only one cat. 

It is not hard to-understand what a verdict of this kind must have 
meant for someone whose heart was aflame with love for the entire 
species. You might as well give a starving man a toothpick to chew. 

At this point her son thought of a ruse: a nice trip to put her in a 
good humour and take her mind off things. She agreed. They decided 
to visit Rome and Naples. 

He was not long repenting of it. Worn to a thread, livid with rage, 
he was back home again after two weeks of torment. 

In Rome Aunt Parisina had made straight for the Forum of Trajan, 
the Baths of Diocletian, the Catacombs, the Palatine and the Colos- 
seum, and among the glorious ruins of that ‘just and gracious’ empire 
she found to her delight another empire, alive and kicking and, as 
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far as she was concerned, altogether more just and more gracious 
than the first. There was no holding her, no getting her away from 
the columns and pillars, the arches and pediments, the pilasters and 
broken steps, from Pussy-wussy, Kitty-witty, Fluffy-wuffy, Sweetie- 
weetie, Pucky-wucky, Petsey-wetsey. The way she carried on with a 
great cat lying on the pastry counter of the Café Aragno drew such 
a crowd that her son very nearly abandoned her to her fate. And 
when she found an enormous tabby waiting for her, as it were, at 
the very doors of St Peter’s, she insisted loudly that it was the Pope’s 
cat, and she wanted to visit His Holiness in order to have a chat with 
him about cats, being quite positive that he too must be fond of them. 

In Naples, where people are so exuberantly friendly, things went 
from bad to worse. From shop to shop she went, through doorways, 
across courtyards, into the gloomy lairs of doorkeepers—nothing 
availed to distract her from her pursuit, neither royal palaces nor 
basilicas nor beaches nor islands nor volcanos nor castles: nothing. 

To her indignant son she said, as they reached home: 

“You blockhead, upon my word that’s all you are, what else do you 
think I would have gone for?’ 


Aunt Settimia was by turns echo, chorus, wailing woman. Mrs 
Freund was the active accomplice. For the sake of cats she had gone 
through a fortune and married a paralytic old man; six years later, 
prosperous once more, she was keeping up to eighty; now, reduced 
again to penury, she was spending her last farthing on them. Her 
shack on the rooftops was a sort of combined cat hotel and hospital. 
They came there to sleep, to eat, be nursed back to health, or give 
birth. She got on famously with Aunt Parisina: they were always 
laughing together in transports of delight or consoling each other in 
adversity; they talked in a private language or in a whisper, without 
regard for the other people present; they used secret signs, made 
strange allusions, devised sinister schemes; they used to stand at the 
window with their arms round each other, waiting for visitors, or 
for Harlequin to return from the mysterious errands on which they 
had dispatched him; they would kiss each other like moonstruck 
girls. 

Behind them Aunt Settimia would sit in high feather, taking her 
snuff. 

Niccola was the go-between. Every morning at seven, an enormous 
basket on either arm, she was off to the tripe-and-giblet merchant: 
he would have as many as two hundred little portions ready for her, 
and with these she would begin on her daily round. The cloisters of 
San Lorenzo and Santa Maria Novella, the D’ Azeglio gardens and the 
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Esplanade of San Gallo, the Basso Fortress and the Steps of San 
Niccold, wherever there were cats—stray, rebellious, abandoned, 
runaway, adventurous, mangy, blind or crippled—she had to get 
through them all before returning at midday to report to her mis- 
tress. And twice a week Aunt Parisina herself would fling on her 
clothes, fastening them as she went down the stairs, a plumed toque 
askew on her head, her veil, full of holes, stretched tightly across 
her face, knotted and dangling at the nape of her neck, her bodice 
hanging loose and her skirt awry —a perfect witch. Off she would go 
with Niccola, she too carrying a shopping-bag on each arm, one 
crammed with delicacies and tit-bits, and the other with medicines, 
lint, ointments, sticking-plaster, laxative pills. At the sight of her, 
the cats would come running from all sides: ‘Miaow! Miaow! 
Miaow!’, crowding round her impatiently, besieging her, clawing 
their way up her legs. And the children would come running to enjoy 
the performance, and the grown-ups too; for they all knew her by 
this time: and the cat-lovers among them would engage in animated 
discussions, complaints, debate and invective: it was great fun for 
everybody. ‘Come, look! It’s the cats’ mamma! Come quickly! It’s 
the cats’ mamma!’ 

‘The cats’ mamma’, thought her unhappy wretch of a son, torn 
between rage and love, ‘certainly no longer his.’ Every day he be- 
came grimmer, more suspicious, more misanthropic; he felt ill at 
ease everywhere, except at the office, where he was liked and greatly 
respected. Everybody shunned his home, delivered over as it was toa 
set of maniacal, cracked, intriguing, predatory women. My grand- 
mother was the last sane and disinterested person left who still drop- 
ped in there occasionally; and she did it for his sake, it was 
clear, because she had known and loved him as a child; he was 
touched by this and often, when she was leaving, he appeared to be 
on the verge of tears; she did it for him and out of good will, not 
bothering about the absurd antics of the others, or the reception she 
got. He hated the idiotic Aunt Settimia and the treacherous German, 
through whom the cats came and went in defiance of the law, smug- 
gled in baskets, boxes, muffs, lured across the roofs—a mass in- 
vasion. He was perfectly aware of what went on, but he pretended 
not to be, he pretended to see nothing; he glared at them whenever 
he met them outside, and on reaching home he would throw open 
the window so as not to smell the musty odour of their persons. He 
hated Niccola, the blind instrument of all this lunacy. He hated the 
cynical Harlequin, who had got to the point of devouring chicken 
breasts, fillets of sole and caviare, in the most blasé fashion possible, 
under his very eyes. And sometimes he would dream: he still had 
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dreams. He was happy. His mother at his side, dressed like a lady, in 
their well-kept house, surrounded by distinguished guests, or fre- 
quenting the resorts of the best society in the city — theatres, concert- 
halls, cafés... . Instead. . . . Sad awakening. . . . What sort of mother 
did he have? All his money squandered on tripe, lights and liver, and 
the old girl trailing around the park, poking around the Fortress, the 
talk of the town, the laughing-stock of every passer-by. Now if it had 
even been dogs that she had forsaken him for! He might have resigned 
himself to it, he could have understood her passion, up to a point; but 
cats—dear God! Those shameless creatures—that he wouldn’t 
tolerate—those insolent, cruel, egotistic, repulsive, monstrous, un- 
natural creatures! 

Alas, death comes to all of us, even when the heart is still aflame 
with love. The day dawned when the Lord called the cats’ mamma to 
Himself, and now, powerless to trot around courtyard and park, or 
to keep a watch on the rooftops, she lay stretched motionless for 
three days. She lay without speaking, beyond the reach of words or 
medicine; staring fixedly upwards in wonder, she seemed to be 
catching glimpses of delicious things. Soft, gleaming fur where the 
hand, sunk in a warm caress, lingered endlessly; harmonies of 
sinuous movement, the ultimate expression of elegance and grace; 
the fiery glitter of jewels, yellow, green and red, in a dazzling blue 
light. 

And indeed it was as if, dazzled by so much light, her eyes closed 
for ever, and her head, falling back on the pillow, sealed the dream. 

Her son refused to let Harlequin take part in the funeral. The argu- 
ments of Mrs Freund, the commands and curses of Aunt Settimia, the 
tears and pleadings of Niccola, all were of no avail. His superiors and 
his colleagues at the office, three cavalieri and two commendatori, 
were to attend; and other friends who had long ago deserted the 
house would be sure to come on such an occasion. His mother’s 
cronies he would be obliged to tolerate, but with a bad grace. 

When the bells rang that evening, it was not human beings that 
they were summoning to mourn. In the middle of the brightly-lit 
church was the little bier, covered with flowers, surrounded by 
friends, stragglers, acquaintances; on either side were priests inton- 
ing psalms. At the foot, near the crucifix, stood Angelo, with bowed 
head, holding back two big tears that he felt to be bigger than his 
eyes: there lay his mother, dead. Wretched, misguided, she might 
have been, but she was his mother, his own and no one else’s. The 
prayers came to an end, and in the cold and solemn silence a priest 
left his place, and with the holy water and sprinkler in his hands, 
walked around blessing the bier: reaching the crucifix he genuflected, 
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while the two tears fell from the eyes of the dead woman’s son, 
easing his heart. 
‘Miaow....’ 


aT 


It sounded like the wail of a baby. Angelo started, and the people 


near him looked around. 

An hallucination? What else could it be? A cat in church? But 
where? Shut up in his mother’s coffin? Impossible, he himself had 
seen it closed; it must be an hallucination of his overwrought and 
grief-stricken mind. But turning round, he saw Mrs Freund staring at 
him in defiance, insolently and maliciously. There was another 
‘Miaow’, loud and clear. Yes, it was she who had the mewing kitten 
in the pocket of her coat, and now she was showing him its little 
head with bitter joy. 

A certain half-suppressed commotion ensued, and it was not for 
drying tears that white handkerchiefs were flashing on all sides in 
the holy place. 

Angelo returned home, worn out, longing to fling himself on his 
bed; and the first thing he saw when he came in was Harlequin, in 
the armchair, making his toilet, placidly washing his pretty little 
face with his pretty little paws. He pounced on the creature, flung 
open the window that gave on the street, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, let him fall plump. He looked down, expecting to see him in 
smithereens: but not at all. The cat, righting himself while still in the 
air, came down lightly and gracefully on all fours, as if he were made 
of rubber. After a moment or two of recollection, straightening him- 
self, he looked up and down the street. Then off he went, self-posses- 
sed, not as much as casting a glance behind him. Was he on his way 
to announce to all his brethren the death of the cats’ mamma? 

Nothing of the sort. 


He was setting off, with the greatest nonchalance, to attend to his 
own affairs. 
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BEACHCOMBER 


Why here, of all places, to a rotting 
Cabin stuffed with bottled adders, alcoves 
Bright with shells and coral, lit from behind 
Like primitive altars set into the walls 
Of Italian villages— 

Why here? 
Except that, when she had gone, apologizing 
Faintly for her fiancé’s wealth, his station 
Upcountry, Merinos and ponies and frail 
Dependence on her, anywhere would have done 
Equally well. And the Reef was a kind 
Of elopement of his own, flying north 
In a DCz beyond Brisbane, canefields of Mackay 
Ribbing the coast dark green, and the last 
Of his money squandered on the indulgence 
Of being alone, heroically able to nurse, 
Far from her, the great bruise of his unhappiness. 
Over pale cays and bald coned islands 
He bore fishing rods and a few battered editions 
Of Greek and Latin poets unread since university. 


Grief absorbed and sustained him: learning 

About tides and currents, observing 

The habits of polyps and crabs and clams 

At work in diurnal wars of attrition, 

He was able to give full rein to melancholy, 

To subsidize his own personal dejection 

With moral reflections on the laws of survival 
Operating among creatures more unequally endowed 
Even than men. Daily he searched 

For trochus, bailers, cowries, cones and chitons, 
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At low tide bringing back béches-de-mer 

To make soup, arms full of spidershells and seahare. 
He referred less to his books, waking 

When the rosellas screamed early to the water, 

And the kurrawongs set the casuarinas shaking, 

And took to his boat—turtles with love-sick eyes 
Mooning through milky waters, hurt by gulls’ cries. 
Returning laden, bare feet slipping on bellies 

Of cerulean lobster, coral trout and Smilers, 
Gunwales buttered with orchids, gold among oysters. 


The good life — or so it seemed, to those visitors 

Before whom, for a few days, he played beachcomber, 

Accepting drinks on board launches, quoting Homer, 

The cynic, whose rejection of all but natural 

Delights, succeeded in making others uncomfortable 

Enough to believe his withdrawal pure, to exist 

On conviction—the scholar whose happiness was portable, 

In contrast to their own, neurotic tourists 

In exotic tropics where he acted, and was, the resident. 

Then the grief wore off — one day 

He woke to find himself free, a tree 

Suddenly bereft of birds, a saint of his holiness. 

The reef, the islands, became themselves, no longer 

Antidotes to dream. He flinched at the rosella’s scream, 

Became violently bored with flat expanses 

Of coral, with the predatoriness of frigate birds, 

The flashy sunsets. Daily he planned 

His return, tracing maps on the sand 

Of adventurous itineraries. But stayed, habit stronger 

Than Will, that all these months had been drawn from 
him like sap. 


LOVEAFFAIR 


All afternoon in a borrowed flat, 
Staring at a stained ceiling, 

He wondered if what she said 

She was really feeling: 

‘Without you I am dead’ 

And how long it would be like that. 
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He raised his wrist behind her head 

To seek the watch-face in secret; 

She, stirring beside him, murmured 

‘Don’t keep looking, it’s not time yet’ 

Making him smile, like a child caught stealing, 
But pleasureless at time’s freewheeling. 


Touching her eyelids, brushing with his lashes 
Her cheekbone, he felt ritual first splashes 
Of tears, caught up on her lips 

Absorbed by his finger tips: 

Always it would end like this, 

The drained immediacy of the kiss. 


Traffic outside, light ebbing through curtains 
Half-drawn, the ceiling losing its stains 
—Contour of guilt outstaring his face 
Breasts to his breast, she and he in this place 
Belonging to neither, loth in the groove 

Of satiety to have to make the first move. 


Thus would the pattern be — 

Till one, hankering again to be free, 

Became evasive, such regretful, such tender 
Excuses, he praying for another to befriend her 
And she—should it be she— pleading a 

Family’s unhappiness, that others were needing her. 


And watching their diagonals narrow and cross 

Both would assent; even that one whose loss 

Was the greater, seeing the future take 

Inevitable shape, more readily for the other’s sake 

Would affirm ‘My darling, I understand, I swear’ 
Knowing understanding the one thing impossible to bear. 
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Coming to London—XIII 


Ste ae ee 


hen I first used to come to London it was from our home 
\ x / in Italy, whence two parents and about five children 
travelled over to England every now and then to visit our 
relations. We would arrive in London carrying string bags and 
satchels bulging with those of our smaller personal possessions that 
could not be left behind, such as pocket knives, water pistols, books, 
paintboxes, mouth organs, and so on. We would all stay for a time 
with our grandmother in Gordon Place, Kensington. She would say 
to us each morning, ‘Now children go and play in the streets while 
mother and I talk.’ So we went out to play in the streets, while our 
grandmother and our mother talked, and our father read books in 
the British Museum and hunted about it for lost manuscripts which 
he hoped he would find, as he did in the libraries in Florence and 
Rome, and this was a whole-time occupation, so he could not take 
us about London much. 
On the first morning in London we went to a shop called Theobald. 
I think this was somewhere in Clerkenwell Road but it is long since 
gone; we always wrote letters to it from Italy, ordering things to be 
sent us from its catalogue, so that to see it in the flesh was very 
romantic and exciting. We spent most of the money we had there, 
and this money came from our uncles’ tips, our uncles being very 
kind and noble-hearted men. We bought from Theobald ships, 
magnets, pistols, cannons, knives and other tools, roller skates, mer- 
cury, lead for melting, and many other very useful things, so that 
after shopping there we had plenty to amuse ourselves with in the 
streets round our grandmother’s house. It was a good neighbour- 
hood, because there was a narrow passage running down by St 
Mary Abbott’s church, where we could roller-skate and skip and spin 
tops and walk on stilts and play hide and seek in and around the 
church and churchyard. This passage is still there, but much 
changed and less romantic} it used to smell of vaseline. Then we 
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would go into the High Street and go up and down in Derry and 
Toms’s lifts, up in one and down in another, till the lift attendants 
grew tired of us, which before long they did. After that we would go 
_ into High Street Kensington station and buy 11d. tickets to the next 
station, and get into the sooty train and travel all round the Inner 
Circle, which took about an hour, and when we got out at High 
Street again we were black with soot and choking, like chimney 
sweeps, but we felt we had had a fine lot of travelling for three half- 
pence and had swindled the Railway Company. Then we took our 
boats to the Round Pond and sailed them. One day we went to Baker 
Street, and looked for number 221A because of Holmes and Watson, 
_ but we could not find it, so we walked along Baker Street tracking 
criminals and noting where they went, and more than once we 
thought we saw Watson, who was more frequent then than now, 
but we never saw Holmes with his deerstalker and ulster and cocaine, 
searching the pavement for clues. 

- Sometimes a parent or uncle would take us to the Zoo, or the 

Tower, or the Natural History Museum. But mostly we played alone 
and did as we liked, and looking back I see that on the whole we be- 
haved in a most uncultured way, for we did not really know at all 
how people behaved in London, particularly on Sunday, when, ex- 
cept for us, the streets round about Gordon Place were very quiet. 
We had been brought up to use Sunday as a day for unrestricted 
license and liberty and riotous living, on account of having no les- 
sons on that day, and this came partly from living in Italy but more 
from the excellent notions our parents had, for they were never at all 
respectable. No one seemed to mind our behaving like street 
arabs in London, and we thought London was fine, and we had a 
very good time there. We went to Earls Court and Olympia and 
rode on scenic railways and down water shoots and saw the tourna- 
ment and a few plays, and enjoyed it all enormously. 

Having left Italy and settled in university towns, first Oxford then 
Cambridge, my father went on reading in libraries and hunting for 
and finding lost manuscripts in the Bodleian and the Cambridge lib- 
rary, and my mother was not strong, so we no longer came up to 
London as a family. But, after I took up with writing, I began to 
come up by myself. Rupert Brooke, who was an old friend of ours, 
was often there after he had gone down from King’s, staying with 
Eddie Marsh; he wrote to me from Gray’s Inn, ‘He is a delightful per- 
son to stay with, he is so much away.’ I sometimes went up to meet 
Rupert for lunch or dinner and plays, and his friends, who were apt 
to be poets, such as Edward Thomas and Wilfred Gibson and Ralph 
Hodgson and others, sometimes came to lunch too, usually at the 
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Moulin d’Or. I was envious of Rupert, who walked about the streets” 
without a map, often with a plaid rug over his shoulders, as if he was" 
Tennyson, which seemed to me a very good idea and gave him pres- 
tige, and people turned to look at him as he strolled through Soho 
with his golden hair and his rug, and I was proud to be with him. 
Rupert and I used to go in for the Saturday Westminster Problems, 
which were usually writing poems, and we both won quite a lot of 
prizes for this. This Problems page was edited by Naomi Royde- 
Smith, and we both wanted to meet her; Rupert had heard that she 
was ‘frightfully amusing’. I forget which of us met her first, but I 
met her sometime between 1910 and 1912, and was dazzled, for she 
was amusing and interesting and brilliant, and had beauty, and al- 
most more charm than anyone else. She was very kind to me. 
Through her I met her friend Walter de la Mare, who also had more 
charm than anyone else. (I never, by the way, heard him called 
Walter, but always either W. J. or Jack.) He was very beautiful, and 
had a fantastic wit and funniness, and his poetry was exquisite and 
full of ghosts and shadows and dreams, as well as sometimes of a 
nonsense that seemed to belong to some strange moonish world, and 
was different in kind from all other nonsense. In his serious as well 
as his nonsense poetry he wholly blurred the frontiers of reality and 
dream, which is what poetry ought to do, for we do not want to 
know which is which, but to travel about freely in both countries, 
not conditioned either by facts or dreams. His mind and the cadences 
of his verse had a delicate, reticent wildness that no other poet has 
exactly had. 

Apart from his poetry, he was a fascinating and fantasy-chasing 
conversationalist, and I fell deeply in love both with him and with 
Naomi Royde-Smith. He and she, with her gay and ridiculous wit and 
her wide literary range and critical appreciation, fitted well to- 
gether. She too had a delightful appearance, and was one of the 
rare exceptions to the general rule that men are the better talkers. 
Another exception was her friend Mary Agnes Hamilton, a bril- 
liantly gifted intellectual, then writing novels, later to be a Labour 
MP, a delegate to the League of Nations, a Governor of the BBC, and 
a lot of fine things like that. 

Naomi Royde-Smith was the centre of a lively and able circle of 
friends. Like Mrs Montagu, the queen of the blues, she did not en- 
courage idiots. With her I met a number of people who seemed to me, 
an innocent from the Cam, to be more sparklingly alive than any in 
my home world. Some were journalists, and worked on the literary 
side of the Westminster; these seemed to know everything that was 
behind the news; some were civil servants, and seemed to know even 
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-more that was behind the news, and the contemporary literary, 
political and social scene became, to my inexperienced eyes, very 
| amusing and alive. Altogether, these people seemed to me to be the 
people I felt at home with and liked to know, and I wished that I 
too lived in London, with whose inhabitants I had fallen collectively 
in love. . 
At that time, though I met a number of interesting people, mostly 
writers, I naturally did not, coming up occasionally as | did, meet 
most of the people I was later to know, and I cannot now remember 
when I met whom. | did not keep a diary, as so many writers seem 
to have always done; at least, my diary was entirely (as it is still) in 
the future tense, ‘dine with so and so’, not ‘dined’. Some writers 
- must have put down in their diaries not merely that they lunched or 
dined with so and so, but whom they met there, and what they all 
said. | sometimes thought it would be interesting to do this, so that 
in the evening of my life I could sit by the fire and read about my- 
self when young; but it would have taken too much time and 
~ trouble, so here I am in the evening of my life with nothing of that 
kind to read, but actually I should not have time to sit and read it if 
I had, also it would have been bombed in 1941, when all my letters 
went, and all those little engagement diaries in the future tense. So 
J am uncertain about dates. I do not know which year it was that I 
dined with J. R. Brooke in the Temple and met his friends E. V. and 
R. A. Knox. I think Ronald Knox had not yet joined the Unreformed 
Church, but was still writing witty Anglican books; he and E. V. 
were both brilliant talkers, and the Knox wit scintillated like fire- 
works through the evening. At Naomi Royde-Smith’s evening parties 
in Chelsea, or lunching with her in Fleet Street (in those days we 
lunched in small inexpensive restaurants, the standard of living and 
entertaining among writers being much less de luxe than it has since 
become) I met Hugh Walpole, rosy with success and very cheerful 
and pleasant. He had his dog Jacob on a lead and talked mostly about 
novels and novelists, for he took this topic very seriously and some- 
times even gave lectures on it. A good deal seemed to be written 
about it, then as now, for, like poetry, it is an apparently inex- 
- haustible theme. Most intelligent readers are, perhaps, rather bored 
with all this writing about literature, for they think they can grasp 
what they read as well as those who write about it can, but so 
many people like writing and lecturing about it that this has always 
gone on. | do not exactly remember who were being most talked 
about just before 1914, but I know there were a great many of them. 
In those days more than now there was, I think, a kind of hierarchy 
of Olympians, older and more important than the others, such as 
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Henry James, Hardy, Shaw, Wells, Conrad, Max Beerbohm, Yeats, 
Bridges, Arnold Bennett and a little lower down the slope of age Bel- 
loc, Masefield, Chesterton, May Sinclair, Somerset Maugham, Gals- 


worthy and Elizabeth Russell, who, with Max and Saki, was among — 


the wittiest and most verbally dexterous novelists then writing. 
Younger than these there was a host of writers in the twenties and 
thirties; some were good, some less good, some are famous today, 
others almost forgotten, for oblivion blindly scattereth her poppies, 
and some are quite covered up by them and some not, and it seems 
largely chance. 

I suppose the most distinguished of the younger novelists before 
1914 was E. M. Forster; in 1913 he was under thirty-five, but had 
written all his novels but A Passage to India, and had a unique posi- 
tion among writers. I did not meet him until I came to live in London, 
in the 1920s. Virginia Woolf had not yet started, nor had the Sit- 
wells. D. H. Lawrence had published, I think, two books. James 
Joyce had written Portrait of an Artist, and he and Dorothy Richard- 
son (but she had come first) had begun the ‘stream.of consciousness’ 


novel which became presently so much the vogue. Dorothy Richard- © 


son’s ‘Miriam’ novels were entirely original, and she should be more 
remembered as a pioneer. They were a little tiring, but they had the 
fascination of novelty: she had us plodding along a new trail. She 
was a minority writer; I do not think her reputation was ever wide, 
like that of Compton Mackenzie, who flashed through the pre-war 
years like a meteor, admired of all, or even J. D. Beresford, who, more 
heavy-handedly, produced the Jacob Stahl trilogy and had much 
serious esteem. 

But there were scores of novelists, male and female, who seemed 
to themselves and their friends fairly eminent, and a lot of poets who 
seemed eminent too, and who read their poetry aloud in Harold and 
Alida Munro’s Poetry Bookshop. I would often when in London go 
and hear them. | liked meeting the poets, who did not, however, read 
poetry very well, for few do this, and I would always rather read it to 
myself. The poetry of those days, being so much more sensuous and 
cadenced than it is today, and much less packed with meaning and 
symbols and intricate word arrangements, was easier to read well, 
but all the same it was seldom read well. De la Mare read his poetry 
deplorably, Yeats had his own incantatory manner, fascinating, 
peculiar, and eventually soporific. I forget if I heard Jack Squire, 
Ralph Hodgson, Lascelles Abercrombie, Edward Thomas, Martin 
Armstrong, or John Drinkwater reading at the Bookshop, then or 
later. But there was a general interest in poetry in those days, far 
more than there is now. There was a kind of poetry-intoxication 
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- going about; this seems to have languished under the sobering in- 
_ fluence of two wars and of a rather different fashion of verse, and 
_ how few people seem much interested in contemporary verse except 
those who write it. The Georgian Poets (which began to be published 
in 1912 under the editorship of Eddie Marsh) sold like novels; so, I 
_ think, did New Numbers, a series in which Rupert Brooke, Wilfred 
Gibson, John Drinkwater, and (I think) Lascelles Abercrombie got 
together to publish their verses. And from the Poetry Bookshop 
poured out broadsheets, ballads and chapbooks with coloured prints, 
very gay and engaging and naive, and suggestive of Roger Fry’s 
Omega workshop. 

There was also a great blossoming of literary magazines, which 
bloomed for a season and died. There was Ford Madox Hueffer’s Eng- 
__ lish Review, which published stories by E. M. Forster; Middleton 
Murry’s and Katherine Mansfield’s Blue Review (which published 
D. H. Lawrence) and Rhythm; and, more detonating and flashy, 
Wyndham Lewis’s Blast, which ran futurism and vorticists and 
Marinetti. Marinetti was the vogue just then; his vehemence when 
he lectured was alarming. 

It was, I suppose, though not a great age, a time of literary fer- 
ment. But more exciting than literature, because newer, was the 
Russian ballet, about which we all went mad in those years. It really 
was something to go mad about: it opened a new and enchanted 
world; those who missed it through being too young, or even, many 
of them, not born for some time after, missed something which they 
will never now see, for later ballet was not the same as those pre-war 
confections of Diaghileff and Massine and Nijinski and Pavlova and 
Lopokova and Karsavina, which only the old and middle-aged can 
now remember. I saw the Sy!phides, the Lac des Cygnes, the Spectre 
de la Rose, Thamar, L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune, and, | think, the Sacre 
du Printemps. Meanwhile Caruso and Melba were singing at Covent 
Garden, and Beecham had his Russian Opera season at Drury Lane, 
with Chaliapine in Boris Godounov, Prince Igor, and Ivan the Ter- 
rible. London blazed with stars; looking back from our drabber age, 
one sees it through a romantic haze, which spread over everything. 
The Vedrenne-Barker Company were producing Shaw at the Court; I 
came up to see Fanny’s First Play and Pygmalion. Masefield’s Nan, 
The Wild Duck, and Granville Barker’s Shakespeare at the Savoy, 
brilliant in colour and texture. 

It became easier to see plays, because before the end of 1913 my 
uncle gave me a flat; it was in a Safe Deposit in Southampton Build- 
ings off Chancery Lane, and for the first time in my life I had a home 
of my own, where I used to spend part of each week. | had a small 
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house-warming party there; I forget exactly who came, but cer- 
tainly W. J. de la Mare did, and Naomi Royde-Smith, and Frank Sidg- 
wick, and Rupert, and Iolo Williams, and some other poets. It wasn't 
an ambitious party, there wasn’t much to eat or drink, so far as I 
remember, but we played paper games and it was great fun at the 
time, and part of the sociable London life which seemed so happy, 
clever, exciting and good. 

A thing that puzzles me as I look back is the contrast between 
social life as we led it (whether in London or Cambridge) and the way 
it struck some others who remember it. I was reading lately Sir Law- 
rence Jones’s An Edwardian Youth, which was, of course, Ed- 
wardian not Georgian, but his account of society, and particularly 
of how there was no way of getting to know women and girls well, 
because young men and women did nothing together, except 
dancing, struck me as most strange, and quite different from any 
social life I knew. Of course he moved in more upper class and con- 
ventional circles than I and my friends, and writers are notoriously 
free in their habits, but it still seems odd that there should have been 
all that difference. Because in my world young men and women 
shared work and amusements, played games together, went out to- 
gether in the evenings, went country walking together (we did not 
call it hiking, but we did more of it), discussed everything together, 
and, in fact, behaved much as they do now, except that there was 
rather less going to bed together, for sex, though always of course 
quite prevalent, has come on a good way since then. 

Anyhow, life was gay and amusing and civilized. Behind all the 
talking and the writing and the ballet and the theatres and the 
poetry, there were a few quite uncivilized noises off, from Ireland, 
and from the Balkans, and from strikers and suffragettes. Not being 
politically minded, I did not think that I attended very closely to 
these. Naturally | knew it was ridiculous to deprive half the people 
of the country of any voice in the laws they had to live under, merely 
on account of a trifling difference in sex; but I did not feel that any- 
thing I could do about it was likely to be helpful. 

Then came the loudest and most uncivilized of the noises off, a 
chapter was closed with a bang, and the world ran amok like a herd 
of wild elephants. 


That golden age will not return: and anyhow one has grown too 
old for it. 
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Watch the Floor of the Farm 


Watch the floor of the farm 
Where only the sun clocks 
The worm crippled leaves, 

And vines without a pole, 

And geese waddle slow webs 
On the rock starving soil, 
Hungry as the nursing hand 
That throws the wind seed 
And squeezes the rusty ground 
From a hugging mother sod. 


And watch the snapping brook 
Sprinkle on lichens and moss, 

And the stump in a mayflower ring, 
Womb of the dew webbed spider 
Who stifles the buzzing air, 

And the waxwing studded firs, 
And hear the grass singing 

Under the cricket’s knees, 

And the cloud rolling songs 

Of the sparrow, wren, and owl. 


Watch the man in the field 

Bend like a heron grubbing, 

Rivers of sweat above the eyes, 

Ankles deep in washaway seeds, 

And see the man stagger awake 

When the sun ticks five 

And see him sleep at the tick of eight; 
And when the barn bursts with grain 
Watch his slow shadow on the field 
And the rivers of sweat at five and eight. 
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And watch the man on the field 

Line his rows of beans and corn 
Throw his hair back on his head 

To pause over a tired hoe 

Beside a stippled clover patch 

Where lambs run in nibbled grass, 
And feel the swell in his heart 
Whether the wind runs down the corn 
Or the sun crisps his stilts of wheat. 
There will be seed another spring. 


And here is the truth of the farm, 
Swamp to clover, clover to mud, 

All the year long, run down run up, 
Grass singing on rock starving soil. 
And this truth I set down 

For the nursing hands on a hoe 

That before the seed is thrown 

And sod chewed upside down, 
Cramped hands unwind the ticking sun 


And pull a wheat germ from the stone. 
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Don Quixote on a Bicycle 
In memoriam, George Orwell, 1903-1950 
For Richard, his son 


0s 


way for the still living to talk about the already dead is to 
speak about them now as one did when they were still alive. 
What I am going to say about Orwell here, then, will not differ in 


H ow George Orwell would have hated a panegyric. The proper 


tone from what I said in print when he was my friend and still alive. 


Actually after his death I was sometimes quite embarrassed at being 
respected by people I did not know solely because I had been a 
friend of his. Naturally I wanted to be respected, if at all, on my 
own account. I have never made a great deal out of my writing— 
that’s an understatement, if ever there was one— probably half of it, 
however, has been earned by writing about him. Making a profit 
out of one’s dead friends! Certainly the largest advance I have re- 
ceived was to do a book on him. However, he left a clause in his will 
asking that no such book be written. This was legally binding on no 
one, but it was morally binding on me. It was a pity, because it was 
the only book that I would have had no trouble in getting published. 

The great thing about Orwell was Orwell. He was ultimately better 
than anything he wrote. That makes him very good indeed. To me 
he was a greater poet than Dylan Thomas. This, of course, is private 
language and needs some explaining. Dylan Thomas would have 
both allowed and understood this kind of remark. Orwell never 
wrote any poetry. In a certain sense he wasn’t an artist at all. He 
was a journalist, but only as Swift and Hazlitt were journalists. 

The only two modern poets he really liked were Yeats and Eliot. 
But there was something about him, the proud man apart, the Don 
Quixote on a bicycle (and if Saint Thomas More was the first Eng- 
lishman, as one historian called him, then Orwell was perhaps the 
last) that caught one’s imagination right away. That made one think 
of a knight errant and of social justice as the Holy Grail. One felt safe 
with him; he was so intellectually honest. His mind was a court 
where the judge was the lawyer for the defence. One fact that has 
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never been mentioned about Orwell, despite all that has been pub- 


lished on him since his death, is that his mother was a French — 


woman. 


From this Latin distaff side he got his love of living and of life. But ~ 


being Orwell he did not try to ape the French as so many intellectuals 
do. He used the French taste he had inherited to live an English life 
well. Nothing could be more pleasant than the sight of his living- 
room in Canonbury Square early on a winter’s evening at high-tea- 
time. A huge firé, the table crowded with marvellous things, gentle- 
man’s relish and various jams, kippers, crumpets and toast. And al- 
ways the Gentleman’s Relish, with its peculiar unique flat jar and 
the Latin inscription on the label. Next to it usually stood the 
Coopers-Oxford marmalade pot. He thought in terms of vintage tea 
and had the same attitude to bubble and squeak as a Frenchman has 
to Camembert. I'll swear he valued tea and roast beef above the OM 
and the Nobel Prize. Then there was the conversation and the com- 
pany; his first wife, some members of his family or hers, a refugee 
radical or an English writer. There was something very innocent and 
terribly simple about him. He wasn’t a very good judge of character. 
He was of roast beef, however. He loved being a host, only as civi- 
lized men can, who have been very poor. There was nothing 
bohemian about him at all. However poor he had been it did not 
make him precarious. But he tolerated in others faults he did not pos- 
sess himself. I don’t think there was a man in all England, who 
could say Orwell had ever borrowed half-a-crown from him. And | 
know —I am absolutely certain — that there was not a man anywhere 
in Europe who could say that he had borrowed one without return- 
ing it. 

He carried independence to such lengths that it became sheer 
poetry. One day up on the Isle of Jura in the Hebrides we had to 
move some furniture from the nearest village to his house. A dis- 
tance of some seven miles over a road that made that famous one, 
leading to the Irish capital, look like an auto-strada crossing the 
Plains of Lombardy. Some very rich people, friends of Orwell’s, who 
had a hunting lodge on the other side of the island, had a whole 
garage full of brakes and station wagons and jeeps—five, I believe. 
Yet he refused to borrow the use of one for a few hours. We had to 
haul those chairs and that table on our backs across seven miles of 
some of the most beautiful scenery in Europe. This by a man who 
was a chronic invalid. He could have borrowed the use of one of 
those cars almost as easily as he could have been told the time had 
his watch stopped. 


He was proud and his pride got him into the literature of the 
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world; he was chivalrous and his chivalry put him among the great 
radicals of England. 

He combined the honesty of his class with his own vision and 
made an art out of it. The class he came from was that of the poorest 
of the poor gentry: the class that produced both Shakespeare and 
Nelson. Writing about him like this, brings back the atmosphere he 
created and makes one happy again for a moment, in the particular 
way that one was happy in his company. 

He was very masculine; not necessarily a bad thing in a man, but 


in the sense that he was every inch a man, and not in the sense that 


he was a penny-halfpenny trying to be twopence. He had a dry in- 


_ telligent wit. He never appeared to know when he was being funny. 


He was much nicer looking than any photograph I have seen. 
He walked beautifully and had marvellous hands. He was kind 
looking but it was a masculine kindness—most kindness isn’t. 
When talking about something he was really interested in; when 
exposing a fraud or defending a victim of tyranny, ignorance 
or prejudice; then he looked positively beautiful. Wherever he 
lived, even if it was only in a block of flats in St. John’s Wood, he 
turned one room into a workshop. He enjoyed playing at carpenter- 
ing. He loved horses and otters and hares. Hated rabbits, didn’t like 
cats very much. Loved the country, especially the highlands. Never 
thought of himself as a Londoner. The only time he really enjoyed 
living there was during the blitz. The War Office had more trouble 
in keeping him out of the army, than it did in getting hundreds of 
others to join. 

His first wife was a lovely, generous, humorous Anglo-Irish 
woman, who willingly shared his early hardships and then died just 
as the tide was turning, a few weeks before the publication of 
Animal Farm. Her heart failed under the anaesthetic when she was 
undergoing a very minor operation. It was so minor that she did not 
tell him when she was actually having it performed. He was in Ger- 
many at the time for The Observer. When he got back there was 
only half a letter waiting for him, in the last sentence of which she 
had written: ‘I’ll finish this, this afternoon, when I come out of the 
operation.’ 

The day he got back from Germany, the day after she died, I had 
an appointment to meet him in the afternoon. When | reached the 
office and was told the news I wanted to leave. However there were 
very definite messages in several places along Fleet Street asking me 
to stay put, and I spent the next few days with him, at his never 
stated, but constantly implied—it was more of a suggestion than an 
invitation. A few months previously he and his wife had adopted a 
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baby boy. It was a real marriage, not perfect. But nothing except the 
death, that came so suddenly and too early, would have broken it~ 
up—or his. He had been given up as dying in Paris twenty years be-- 
fore. I heard him call another woman, by her name, on two occa-— 


sions, after her death. I make a point of this because some very nasty 
and equally untrue remarks have been made in print bya journalist, 
in the popular Sunday paper sense of the word, about Orwell's atti- 
tude to his wife’s death. The suffering of a silent man is harder to 
have to witness than that of a talkative one. His attitude to women 
as a whole was not unlike that of a decent army officer in a rifle 
regiment. 

His mind was limited but he knew his own limitations. Inside 
those wide limits it was a first rate mind. It had more kindness than 
love, but more anger than contempt. It was like a breath of fresh air 
to hear him talk about literature, politics, history or Victoriana. He 
was a storehouse of odd information about weird subjects. Yet | 
would have trembled to think what would have been the result had 
he written a book about Ireland. He wrote beautiful English prose. 
The kind of English that people, usually embarrassed by beauty, 
could appreciate. As you can sometimes get the feeling of a city 
through the memory of one street (to me all Paris is contained in any 
one of those thin little streets, running down to the Seine from the 
church of St. Germain-des-Prés), so too one can grasp the atmos- 
phere of a writer’s work by the temperature of one of his sentences. 
In Orwell this is the sentence: 

No wall in the world is well built enough, to be allowed to re- 
main standing, if it surrounds a concentration camp. 

When I first read that, in his essay on Salvator Dali, I felt a move- 
ment down my back as I had done the first time I read the great love 
poems of William Butler Yeats or walked for the first time into the 
presence of a Van Gogh. This is what I call physical criticism. It 
can’t make a mistake. 

He had an awful job getting Animal Farm, the first book that 
really made him famous, published at all. It was right at the height 
of the Anglo-Stalin friendship. 

At one point before Secker and Warburg finally agreed to take it 
on, I myself became the publisher of Animal Farm—which only 
means that we were going to bring it out on our own. Orwell was 
going to pay the printer, using the paper quota to which the Whit- 
man Press was entitled because of the broadsheets and pamphlets I 
had published before the war. We had actually started work on the 
scheme. I had been down to Bedford with the manuscript to see the 
printer twice—the birthplace of John Bunyan seemed a happy 
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omen. | first read Animal Farm in the train on one of those 

journeys. As I got half-way through it I found myself looking at my 
fellow passengers and feeling myself tempted to have a peep under 
the seat to see if there was any more dynamite about. The printer 
was an old-fashioned working-man radical. A real craftsman and a 
spiritual descendant of the printers who were willing to go to prison 
rather than refuse to print The Rights of Man. 

We often wondered when looking at reviews of Animal Farm 
pouring in from Spanish, Danish and Czech papers what would 
have been its fate in the world, if it had first appeared in pamphlet 
form under the imprint of the Whitman Press. Very often the only 
words we could understand in some of the reviews in the foreign 
Press were ‘Swift’ and ‘Gulliver’s Travels’; however when we came 
across them we knew it was a good review! 

The two books, Animal Farm and 1984, on which his fame is built 
are by no means his best work. But they are better than his early 

novels. He wasn’t of course a novelist at all, but critics who concern 
themselves with him as such are merely trying to dismiss, obscure 
or ignore his more serious work. The canon of his writings consists 
of Down and Out in London and Paris, The Road to Wigan Pier, 
Homage to Catalonia, possibly his best work. And in the Essays, 
always the Essays, all of the Essays, but especially the one on Dickens 
and the second section of Inside the Whale which is concerned not 
with Henry Miller himself, to whom the essay as a whole is devoted, 
but with English writing at that period. Orwell played a réle in the 
literature of his time not unlike that played by Parnell in the politics 
of his day. Given just a few more writers of equal calibre with his 
burning passionate integrity we might have enjoyed a new Augus- 
tan age, for he had the independence of Swift mixed up with the 
humility of Oliver Goldsmith. 

While he was attacking the bullies on the right he nearly starved 
to death. Once he turned to the bullies on the left, the right having 
been temporarily beaten, he made his fortune. This was due to no 
lack of integrity on his part, for he never fell for communism for a 
moment although he was more deeply concerned with social justice 
than most men, and more unselfishly so, than some. It had cost him 
plenty in the ’thirties, and on the left, to be so uncompromisingly 
anti-communist, yet he liked to read Trotsky and even more Rosa 
Luxembourg. 

He was by temperament a tory radical. Had more in common 
with William Cobbett than he did with Tom Paine. He was not es- 
pecially a republican though he hated the idea of titles, thought that 
the Labour Party should have put John Ball’s:- head on a postage 
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stamp, and done away with the House of Lords during their first 
week in office. Although he wrote a lot for Tribune he was very pro- 
Ernest Bevin. But the tories were quite impossible in the ’thirties— 
ask Winston Churchill. So he had to make a place for himself—on 
the left. But he never joined a committee. He was once tempted to 
do so, he said, just so that he could resign. When his front wheel got 
a puncture he had to mend it himself. He used words in fact to punc- 
ture the greed he did not share, and to call attention to a beauty he 
did not make. Freedom was a verb to him, equality a necessity. The 
only other man at all like him is Simon Weld. He was very Eng- 
lish, as English as the grass that grows along the Thames at Runny- 
mede. 

Almost the first thing he said to me as I walked into his hospital 
chalet, high up in the Cotswolds, after I had gotten back from Jerusa- 
lem, was: 

‘I see we have lost Haifa.’ 

I had an awful job not to bend down, and begin looking for it, under 
his bed. On another occasion in the kitchen at Barnhill, he told me 
quite seriously that he liked the Church of England better than 
Our Lord. Yet he wasn’t all that masculine, he much preferred 
Italians to Spaniards, Chinese to Indians. His readers will remember 
the excellent description in Homage to Catalonia of an Italian 
soldier fighting, for the Spanish Republic, against Mussolini, yet the 
only character he did add to the huge family of English fiction, to 
join Falstaff and Little Nell, was Boxer, the horse in Animal Farm. 
He hated catholicism, communism and the whole caboodle of 
‘filthy little doctrinaires striving for our souls’. 

The happiest years of my life were those during which I was a 
friend of his. Nobody who ever knew him, at all well, will ever for. 
get the shy excited warmth of his welcome, if one dropped in or 
him unexpectedly. He worked regularly but never made a fetish of 
it. No editor could ever complain that he was late with a manuscript 
Even after he was world famous he could never refuse a request fot 
an article from the editor of a small magazine that could not afforc 
to pay. I twice caught him, while he was literary editor of Tribune 
shoving a banknote into an envelope with the manuscript of a poen 
that was too hopelessly bad even for him to be able to print. (Othe 
literary editors please copy.) He looked as guilty when | caught hin 
doing this, as he must have, when as a small boy he was caught help 
ing himself to the jam. 

There is a passage somewhere in Homage to Catalonia whic 
might be taken to be a true portrait of the kind of man he was. H 
was describing how, during a lull in the fighting one day on th 
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_ Catalan Front, he had been detailed to go out into a fox-hole in the 
no-man’s land between the opposing lines of trenches, and try a spot 
of sniping at the enemy. Whenever Orwell was about to write or say 
anything at all romantic he always prefaced it, as if by explaining 
to excuse himself, by making some very ordinary down to earth 
statement. In this case he starts off: 

Perhaps it was because I was cold and hungry and very bored 
and I wanted to get back into my own lines as soon as possible, as 
I had been waiting for hours and had not seen anybody. When 

_ suddenly, quite unexpected by me, a man appeared above the 
enemy lines running in a great hurry, holding up his trousers—he 
had neither belt nor braces—rushing along to the lavatory. 

Orwell continues: 

Well, I came out here to shoot Fascists and a man caught short 
like that is not a Fascist. So I returned to behind my own lines, 
without firing at him. 

. | wonder what his political commissar thought of that bit of Eng- 

" lishness. I quote him from memory. 

The enormous courtesy of the man; the shy, almost awkward re- 
spect for life and the desire to give a fair field to an opponent. In this 
man’s presence, there have been kings who would have looked 
parvenus. 

He loved Eliot’s poems, hoped their author thought well of him. 
Disliked Pound and his work, but allowed me to come to his defence 
in the columns of a left wing review. Would be hard on a friend’s 
work, in print, in case his praise would be thought of as nepotism. 
There indeed may be a Red Indian language somewhere on the nor- 
thern borders of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in which the word for 
independence is George Orwell. When he helped a lame dog over a 
stile, he had the good sense and the respect —not for the lameness, 
but for the dog —to make certain that it was that particular stile, that 
that particular dog wanted to cross. 

He wasn’t very conscious of the kind of writers whose work in 
literature was like his. He loved nineteenth-century America. Mark 
Twain could easily have been his favourite author. In many small 
things he was more like a New Englander then than an Englishman 
now. He loved good bad poets, Vachel Lindsay, Kipling and Chester- 
ton. I would have rather known him, than have won the Nobel Prize; 
when one asked him out to dinner, in one’s turn, he always had the 
generosity to let one pay the bill, although I’m sure he always had 
the extra money in his pocket just in case. He rolled his own cigar- 
ettes with the strongest tobacco he could find; would have liked to 
have been able to brew his own beer. Hated staying in other people's 
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houses, loved having friends in his own. Knew nothing about paint- 
ing, but knew that he knew nothing. Didn’t think having talent 
was all that important; said that talent by itself was like a tart, would 
go anywhere the money was. Smoked more than he drank. Listened 
as much as he talked. Loved appreciation from his peers, never 
troubled what the others thought. Knew who his peers were. Was 
incapable of playing to the gallery. Had as much moral courage as a 
whole Commando full of Irishmen have of the other kind, loved Eng- 
land, about the only left-wing middle class intellectual of the time to 
do so. This made him a good traveller. Loved Bertrand Russell, hated 
the New Statesman—they often tried in vain to get him to write for 
them. Could tell a joke against himself. One morning Beaverbrook 
telephoned and asked him to dinner; he was writing a weekly article 
in the Evening Standard at the time, not political or literary but about 
‘How to make a cup of tea, etc’. Not wanting to go, he answered, ‘I 
haven’t got a dinner jacket.’ Back came the answer immediately, 
‘Come to lunch then.’ He did go and enjoyed it. But he never would 
do serious political reporting for the Beaverbrook Press. He died on 
the eve of going to Switzerland. I, like a lot of his friends, called to 
say goodbye. Cut into the door of his hospital room was a small 
window. One could look through it, and see him before knocking. 
That afternoon I saw he had fallen off to sleep. He needed sleep badly, 
found it hard to come by. I left without waking him, leaving a packet 
of tea outside the door. After all, he’d be back in a couple of months 
and up again. Ever since I had known him he’d been given up as 
hopeless. During that time he’d lived a fuller life than a whole com- 
pany of Ar recruits. Under his influence all his friends stopped 
taking the doctors seriously. 

Later that same evening someone brought me the Evening Stan- 
dard in which it said that he was dead. It also said that he had been 
a great English writer. No death had affected me so much since my 
father’s. Yet | had been through two wars. | didn’t go to his funeral, 
it was a literary affair. | was a bit too shabby again. There never 
seems much use going to a funeral unless, of course, there is no one 
else to do so. 

For myself I shall always remember a man with a cough, mend- 
ing a kitchen table with a piece of wood he had cut from a dying 
tree. | shall never forget the widowed husband looking after the 
orphaned son. This always sick man made his typewriter take on the 
suggestion of a white steed. In his hand the Biro he used for correc- 
tions could never quite help looking a bit like a drawn sword. His 
doctors thought him a bad patient. They should have heard, they 
probably did, what he thought about them. In his company a walk 
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down the street became an adventure into the unknown. Indeed 
there will always be an England, as long as there is, from time to 
time, an occasional Englishman like this. In short his life was a duel 
fought against lies; the weapon he chose, the English language. 
His mind was a stable, where white horses, harnessed wait, tall 
knights beside them, ready to ride out and fight for any lonely, hurt, 
funny, frightened person, anywhere between this Latin café table 
and those walls beyond Jerusalem and to leave all fashionable 
oppressions strictly alone. If this be folly then on the throne of 
heaven there reigns a fool. A certain Don Quixote de la Mancha 
rides into mind on his horse Rosinante. Yet he was so local he made 
England look English. This world has seen his kind before all right, 
before yesterday, not recently, but long ago. Perhaps Sir Thomas 
More was a relation or did he go to school with Walter Landor. On 
him a tweed jacket wore the air of knightly armour. A cup of tea was 
wine before a battle. He carried no shield, used for a weapon, plain 
_facts loaded into simple English language. His kind has walked this 
way before all right. You'll find them in the Bible. Amos might have 
been a cousin once removed. His name, already an adjective to use 
against a bully, men will remember for kindness and courage. He 
has left a feeling that he is something more than just another writer 
justly famous. It was as though each one of all his readers had found 


the family crest—a crest to tell of something very simple and that 
thing beautiful. 
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who, minter of medallions, 

casting or striking, caused me so 

to speak with double voice in bronze, 
] may not help and cannot know. 

But I am Pallas, and | bear 

the mask of war by wisdom; you 
shall spin my olives to despair: 

all my reverse will say is true. 


(Turn me, and read that other side; 
you must return: for, mask and coin, 
I give no rest unless you ride 

the felloe where my faces join). 


My face is Aphrodite’s— she 

that rules by myrtle and by dove; 
I loose my zone to let you see 

the end of reasoning by love. 
Nothing my obverse tells is true: 
turn till you read me as it was; 
turn till you know me, and renew 
my helpless paradox — because 
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general reader, and it is as a general reader that I presume to 
eview it. There is, indeed, much in his closely reasoned argu- 
ment of general application; to follow it is a profitable mental dis- 
cipline; and I can imagine no intelligence that would not benefit 
from its clear presentation of certain basic problems of philosophy. 
It is as a general reader that I am immediately held up by the first 
sentence of the first page: ‘It is by its methods rather than its subject- 
matter that philosophy is to be distinguished from other arts or 
sciences.’ 
The five chapters that follow are confined to a consideration of 
_ method. The problem is not to make a valid statement (about being 
or existence, truth or beauty), but to discover how a statement of 
any kind can be made. ‘Knowing as having the right to be sure’, ‘How 
do we know?’, ‘The justification of statements about physical ob- 
jects’, “The analysis and justification of statements about other 
minds’ —such sectional headings will indicate the kind of question 
that is discussed. But is this philosophy in any traditional or com- 
plete sense? Most philosophers have attempted to solve such 
epistemological problems, but very few would have regarded them 
as the be-all and end-all of philosophy. Hume and Locke, who may 
be regarded as the father and grandfather of the empirical tradition 
to which Professor Ayer belongs, treated these questions of method 
as prolegomena to the more weighty problems of morals and politics. 
Contemporary analytical philosophy never seems to advance be- 
yond its prolegomena and this is due to its exclusive reliance on 
linguistic logic or ‘scientific method’. 
The general reader is not likely to be in a position to question any 
of Professor Ayer’s propositions. Apart from the fact that they are 
usually in support of a common-sense view, which he is likely to 


1 The Problem of Knowledge by A. J. Ayer (Macmillan: 18s.) 
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share, they are presented with a dialectical brilliance which only a 
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logician of equal skill could counter. But while agreeing that there is . 
more to it than ‘running hard in order to stay in the same place’, it 
is possible to question the general utility of some of these logical 

exercises. ‘Why cannot cause succeed effect? The general reader — 


might feel that the answer to such a question is precluded by the 
agreed usage and function of the words ‘cause’ and ‘effect’, and if 
this is nevertheless Professor Ayer’s own conclusion, one can still 
wonder whether the question need ever have been raised. But ap- 
parently contemporary philosophers love to conduct long arguments 
on such subjects, and to conclude that indeed cause cannot succeed 
effect. We know it, but our knowledge is confirmed. Of most proposi- 
tions it could be said that it is logically conceivable that they are 
false; but human discourse has to ignore logic, or there would be no 
art and no invention, no spring of action whatever, but only universal 
scepticism. The conduct of life is not logical, but pragmatic. 

Logic is a necessary science because language is an imprecise in- 
strument of communication, and the average mind uses it bluntly. 
But there is an opposite error based on the assumption that language 
can be scientific, and that meaningful discourse is only possible in so 
far as this ideal of scientific method is achieved. The truth is rather 
that human beings communicate with each other by various and 
devious methods, from grunts and gestures to mathematical symbols 
and works of art. Several of these methods dispense with language 
altogether, and yet communicate the structure of feelings with great 
precision. Admittedly the knowledge thus communicated is not in- 
fallible; but Professor Ayer admits that empirical statements are in 
no better position—there are very few of them that are in any 
important sense indubitable. 

Plato believed that it was possible to have innate knowledge of 
universal ideas—that is, of truth. Knowledge of truth, he would 
have said, is acquired by metaphysical intuition, and the function 
of logic or scientific method is then deductive. This kind of philo- 
sophy has been discredited in our time because all manner of reli- 
gious or mystical hypotheses that have no basis in experience are 
then open to discussion, and they tend to clog the dialectical 
machine. All modern philosophers, except perhaps certain Catho- 
lics like Gilson and Maritain, would claim to be empirical in some 
sense, but there is no agreement as to what constitutes experience; 
or, since we are here concerned with a theory of knowledge, as to 
what constitutes cognition. 

Professor Ayer does not like the word ‘intuition’ (‘Words like “in- 
tuition” and “telepathy” are brought in just to disguise the fact that 
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no explanation has been found’), and though I have noted the word 
_ ‘unconscious’ two or three times, it is not used to imply any theory 
| of access to hermetic levels of knowledge, such as Freud’s ‘archaic 

heritage’ or Jung’s ‘collective unconscious’. Nor does Professor Ayer 

presumably admit the existence of two distinct types of cognition — 
_ discursive (logical) and presentational (symbolic). I would not ven- 
_ ture to take up a dogmatic position in such matters, but I do in my 
amateurish way feel as I read The Problem of Knowledge that the 
problem of knowledge is either more complicated than Professor 
Ayer suggests, or that it is possibly much simpler. 

I can only very tentatively, and surely revealing my ignorance of 
_ places where these questions have been definitely settled by Profes- 
sor Ayer and his followers, ask certain questions. For example, while 
duly qualifying his defence of ‘naive realism’, Professor Ayer seems 
to treat all perception as mirror-like. How the perceptual apparatus 
functions is an extremely complicated problem, for which the neuro- 
--logists have no simple explanation. ‘When we perceive a two- 
dimensional circle’, Sir Russell Brain has pointed out, ‘we do so by 
means of an activity in the brain which is halved, reduplicated, 
transposed, inverted, distorted, and three-dimensional’. But more 
significantly, there is in perception itself (if I have understood the 
Gestalt psychologists) a selective and formative element. It has even 
been called an aesthetic element. That is to say, if perception were 
direct, it would be formless, confused and confusing. As the mind 
perceives, it automatically selects and organizes the field of percep- 
tion. 

To this modern psychological observation corresponds Kant’s fun- 
damental notion that ‘experience is without doubt the first product 
which our understanding brings forth’. This means, as Professor 
Charles Hendel has observed (in his Introduction to Cassirer’s 
Philosophy of Symbolic Forms) that ‘in knowledge truth is what- 
ever is in accordance with the form of understanding. . . . Whatever 
human consciousness appropriates for any purpose whatsoever, 
whether to gain knowledge or to handle imaginatively in art, is al- 
ready possessed of form at the very taking’. It is on such grounds 
that Cassirer rejected positivism. 

The Gestalt psychologists have demonstrated that in the act of 
perception a ‘segregation of wholes’ takes place in the nervous sys- 
tem. We see the external world through a shape-giving filter. It is 
no longer possible, as Rudolf Arnheim said in his recent book Art 
and Visual Perception: to think of vision as proceeding from the 
particulars to the general —‘vision is not a mechanical recording of 


1 Faber, 1956. 
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events but the grasping of significant structural patterns’, and these | 
patterns are the primary data of perception. We have to think of 

perception as a creative’ activity that achieves at the sensory level a 

form of knowledge (symbolic cognition or ‘perceptual concepts ) 
independent of the processes of logical reasoning. This fact, if fact 

it be, would have considerable significance for the problem of 

memory, to which Professor Ayer devotes one of his most interest- 

ing chapters. He argues very convincingly that memory is not neces- 

sarily based on: image recollection. He even suggests that memory 

perhaps functions best when no images intervene. But granted that 

the senses work through significant patterns, one can lmagine an 

almost mechanical process of sorting that has no reference to con- 

crete visual particulars. It will still seem true that ‘where one re- 

members something that one has seen, there need not always be a 

present image’. But this is a limited, figurative or representational, 

notion of an image. There may be a shadow-play of imageless 

‘gestalten’. 

This is pursuing the argument into the psychological sphere, 
which Professor Ayer seems studiously to avoid. But again the 
general reader in his ignorance might ask whether the problems of 
perception and memory can be realistically discussed apart from 
psychology. or even apart from physiology. If one reads a neuro- 
biologist on the problems discussed by Professor Ayer (such as 
J. R. Smythies: Analysis of Perception, London, 1956) one has the 
feeling, perhaps deceptive, that they are being discussed more 
realistically. 

The closest correspondence in my limited reading of philosophy 
to the kind of reasoning pursued by Professor Ayer is not in neuro- 
biology, and not even in Locke or Hume, but in St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Logic can function with a certain sublime disregard of facts: it is 
happiest when dealing with abstract categories. St Thomas, for ex- 
ample, discusses whether the intelligence can know the indivisible 
before the divisible (Summa Theologica I, Qu. 85, Art. 8), which cor- 
responds to Professor Ayer’s discussion of whether the effect can 
come before the cause. St Thomas and Professor Ayer even discuss 
an identical problem —e.g. can we have any knowledge of the future 
(Summa, I, Qu. 86, Art. 4: Utrum intellectus noster cognoscat 
futura). 

The remoteness of logic is due to a limited and frustrating notion 
of cognition: not only the denial of intuition as a mode of know- 
ledge, but also, and more seriously, the contemptful neglect of sym- 
bolic modes of communication. Symbolism has, unfortunately, a 
traditional aura of superstition, but what symbols communicate is 
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_ hot necessarily irrational or even numinous, but concrete and posi- 

_tive—a pattern of feeling, for example. Symbolic modes of com- 
_ munication are non-verbal, and a symbol that is non-verbal, say a 
painting by Cézanne, can be as positive a contribution to knowledge 
as any statement verified by scientific method. Symbolic statements 
can be elaborated or extended: it is possible to communicate by 
means of ‘the language of art’, and by means of this language con- 
vey a knowledge of reality. 

Cassirer’s hypothesis of ‘mythical thinking’, for which he gives the 
empirical evidence, and Susan Langer’s ‘symbolic discourse’, extend 
the idea of such a language and suggest several modes of mental ex- 
perience that function on a non-verbal level. Even behaviouristic 
semanticists like Charles W. Morris admit that ‘such arts as music 
and painting may signify in any of the modes of signifying’. The arts 
are languages and their logic is sui generis. The statements they make 
are meant to be true, and refer to the same universal truths as philo- 
sophy. 

It is possible that Professor Ayer presupposes a distinction be- 
tween philosophy and metaphysics, and that he would dismiss all 
metaphysics as outmoded Platonism. But finally, as Kant held, the 
intellect is incapable of anything but Platonising. What we hanker 
after is some form of integral experience: a mode of knowledge that 
is not partial or exclusive, but in our human degree, absolute. Philo- 
sophy, said Whitehead, ‘is akin to poetry, and both of them seek to 
express that ultimate good sense which we term civilization’. There 
is neither religiosity nor sentimentality in such an ideal; even Hume 
would have accepted it. 

It is not for a general reader to pronounce on the validity of any 
particular system of philosophy —he lacks the technical equipment. 
He must modestly decline to enter into an argument with a profes- 
sional philosopher. It is not that he is afraid of finding himself in 
error. He is merely less ambitious. In the past philosophy has been 
more than a theory of knowledge or a clear understanding of the 
dimensions of language. It has been an adventure of ideas, and if 
this phrase of Whitehead’s now seems too corny, let Cassirer express 
the same thought with his subdued eloquence: 

Every authentic function of the human spirit has this decisive 
characteristic in common with cognition: it does not merely copy 
but rather embodies an original, formative power. It does not ex- 
press passively the mere fact that something is present but con- 
tains an independent energy of the human spirit through which 
the simple presence of the phenomenon assumes a definite ‘mean- 
ing’, a particular ideational content. This is as true of art as It 1s 
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of cognition; it is as true of myth as of religion. All live in particu- 
lar image-worlds, which do not merely reflect the empirically 
given, but which rather produce it in accordance with an inde- 
pendent principle. Each of these functions creates its own sym- 
bolic forms which, if not similar to the intellectual symbols, en- 
joy equal rank as products of the human spirit." 


1 The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Vol. I: Language. Trans. by Ralph Man- 
heim. Yale University Press, 1953, p. 78. 


This pen-and-ink sketch of London River was specially drawn for us by John 

Minton and published in our first volume in 1954. We now reproduce it in 

memory of an artist and illustrator of genius and friend of The London 
Magazine from its beginning. 
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Sir, 

It was good to get Mr Enright’s long rejoinder to my ‘Writer’s 
Prospect’ article, and I feel it deserves an answer, both on its own 
merits and as being signed by a name I respect. But when I try to 
* think how to answer it, I feel bewildered. It is so hard to find a 
point where Mr Enright’s views mesh in with my own sufficiently 
to provide a point of contact; and it disturbs me that Mr Enright, a 
writer whose work has won my respect, should have missed my 
meaning. 

When I was asked to describe what the ‘writer’s prospect’ looks 
like from where I stand, I said (with faint misgivings at labouring 
such an obvious point) that there was a fearful shortage of ‘intelli- 
gent comment on what is going on’. Not ‘on what used to go on’, but 
‘what is going on’. As Mr Enright has realized— though he doesn’t 
seem to make much use of the realization —it is not ‘criticism’ I am 
uneasy about, but reviewing. The criticism of classical English litera- 
ture seems to me, apart from an odd patch of Alexandrianism, very 
tolerably done at present. But there is no pipe-line between that 
criticism and the day-to-day work of reviewing; and I was saying 
that I thought there should be one. Every serious writer today knows 
that he will get no help from the reviewers. There will be no sensible 
assessment of his work, from which he might profit. There will be no 
attempt to keep up critical standards, to educate the public towards 
an appreciation of what constitutes quality. Instead, there will be a 
chorus of ‘smart’ frivolities, written for the most part by petty 
Narcissists whose concern is to leave the reader with an impression 
of their own personalities. 

Mr Enright’s rejoinder to this is that there is too much respect for 
what he considers obsolete criticism, such as Mr Eliot’s (!) Also that 
there is a spirit of academic provincialism abroad, which is just as 
bad as the old, sloppy internationalism. That what the writer needs 
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to do is to throw away his chart and forge ahead by the light of | 


nature. The whole mixed up with the British Empire, the Festival of 


Britain, and what-not. I harked back to Tradition and the Individual | 
Talent, and Mr Enright harks back to it too; but all he finds in it is a" 


concern ‘to stress the influence of tradition on the individual poet as 


against the influence of the poet on tradition’. On my saying that a | 


writer today needs ‘a grip on contemporary literary history’, he 
remarks that it is ‘hard to find anyone without’ such a grip. 

Faced with all this, I can only ask Mr Enright what world he is 
living in. Does he read the reviews in the weekly and monthly press? 
Is he satisfied with them? Is it there that he finds such a glut of people 
who know their contemporary literary history? Are they ‘academic’? 

Let us come down to cases. It is important that we understand 
one another. Mr Enright knows the poetry of, say, Philip Larkin. 
He must have read Larkin’s beautiful and moving poem, ‘Church 
Going’. Of this poem, an anonymous reviewer in The Listener re- 
cently remarked that it was ‘embarrassingly gauche . . . very much 
Lucky Jim’s poem’. Now it happens that ‘Church Going’ is one of the 
most assured poems of recent times. It builds up, step by step, with 
never a foot put wrong; starting quietly, even with a certain de- 
liberately staged clumsiness, it moves upward to a sustained and 
lofty stretch of rhetoric in the last three stanzas. No less ‘gauche’ 
poem has ever been written, whatever else it may or may not be. 
The reviewer’s blunder was caused partly, of course, by an inability 
to respond to poetry at.all, but almost equally by an ignorance of 
this same ‘contemporary literary history’. The reason for his 
grotesque failure of assessment was, clearly, that the central persona, 
the ‘I’ of the poem, is presented as consciously outside the thing he is 
describing; withdrawn, ironic, self-parodying (‘Hatless, I take off My 
cycle-clips in awkward reverence’). The interplay between the hesi- 
tancy of this persona and the measured grandeur of the poem’s 
language is, of course, where the identity of the poem lies; in terms 
of ancestry, the central figure is descended from late r9th century 
French poetry (Laforgue, Corbiére), the intermediary being Mr 
Eliot’s Prufrock. This is not an important set of facts; if the reviewer 
had made them the substance of his review he would have said 
nothing of interest; but—and this is the point—it was his ignorance 
of this elementary history that permitted the gibe, as impertinent as 
it was mistaken, about ‘Lucky Jim’s poem’. 

Take another example, this time from the Christmas number of 
The Spectator. There, we have Mr Iain Hamilton reviewing two books 
about ‘Bloomsbury’. Aware that the tide has recently set against the 
group of writers under discussion, Mr Hamilton bluffly sets about 
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the job of reinstating them, and he has his own simple method. The 

adverse criticism of Bloomsbury, he says, comes from ‘the latest 
batch of writers who dance on the grave of Bloomsbury with no 
knowledge, of course, of what it is that lies beneath their big black 
boots’. The Bloomsberries ‘were “cultivated” and “intellectual”, and 
that no doubt was a serious crime in the eyes of the Lawrence cult 
and other incontinent worshippers of the blood, the bowls (sic), the 
belch in the face, and the double-bed as a cure for all ills’. It’s all so 
easy. Anyone who doesn’t accept Virginia Woolf as a major novelist, 
Strachey as a great biographer, and the Bloomsbury ethos as a work- 
able view of human life, can be got rid of simply by calling him a 
lout and talking about his big black boots. 

If Mr Enright sees nothing to be disturbed at in this kind of thing, 
he must be playing the ostrich. And if he doesn’t see the point of 
invoking Tradition and the Individual Talent, that must be because 
his understanding of that essay is imperfect. What Mr Eliot was 

- doing was not to deny the place of individuality in ‘the tradition’, 
but — primarily — to oppose the out-moded and harmful notion of an 
antithesis between ‘criticism’, on the one hand, and ‘creation’ on 
the other. He pointed out that the present influences the past as much 
as the past influences the present, because every new masterpiece 
causes us to modify our sensibility and thus to see ‘classical’ litera- 
ture with an altered eye. Hence the artist is a critic, and the genuine 
critic is his chief ally. And Mr Enright’s plea for instinctual ‘creative- 
ness’, letting the critical side go hang, is based on too simple a view 
of the psychology of artistic creation. As Mr Eliot put it thirty-seven 
years ago, ‘When one creative mind is better than another, the 
reason often is that the better is the more critical.’ 

At present we are suffering from a plague of anti-critical midges, 
whose mission in life is to buzz in a cloud round anyone who tries to 
do any serious critical work, and sting him as often as possible. As a 
result, we have at the moment an England that is safe for charlatans. 
And the more fakes there are, the less easy it is for a genuine talent to 
flourish. I notice that Dr Leavis, having recently been drawn into a 
correspondence about criticism, has pointed out (for the how- 
manyeth time?) that ‘in the past quarter of a century, much talent 
has failed to develop because of the absence of standards— because, 
that is, of the virtual abeyance of the critical function’. In my 
article, | was adding my mite of testimony to the truth of this diag- 
nosis. I am sorry not to have Mr Enright’s support; but, with support 
or without it, one must keep on making one’s protest —it is our only 
chance. . 
Reading John Wain 
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Sir, 


I have been thinking for some time about The London Magazine’s — 
review of my After the ‘Thirties and | should like to add some com- — 
ments of my own. My book was first drafted over three years ago, — 


with the Cold War still freezing some of my faculties; and there are 
parts of it that could be better formulated or developed. I stressed 
the points of break in 1939 and at the Cold War's advent; and while 
I still think there was something there worth bringing out, I could 
also have pointed to certain elements of valuable continuity. Since 
you in your periodicals have been the main single force establishing 
this link between the better work of each phase, The London Maga- 
zine seems the best place for my criticism of myself. 

If I had dealt more thoroughly with the work of Dame Edith Sit- 
well and Dylan Thomas, and had brought in the later Yeats, I could 
have given a truer picture by showing what was lacking in the 
‘united front’ of the 1930's. Each of these poets, in his or her way, 
always made a sustained effort to go deep into the essential nature 
and conflicts of the human condition. And I am ready to accept as a 
criticism of ‘partisanship’ in the people’s cause that it can lead, and 
too often does lead, to a failure to grasp and enter into anything but 
the obvious social aspects of contradiction. It has amused me, some- 
what bitterly, to realize how profoundly the poets in question 
always reveal a dialectical comprehension of what is happening to 
men—while Marxist poets have been more apt to talk abstractly 
about dialectics than to. embody it. 

I feel that if I had made a fuller analysis along these lines I should 
have been more likely to further the cause of humanism and a re- 
newed broadening of our bases in literature, and to have indicated 
how a well-based criticism as well as an appreciation of the 1930's 
could be built up. 

I had meditated this note before the events in Hungary. Those 
events seem to me to underline the needs for intellectual honesty 
and a deep-going understanding of the creative act. Not that I wish 
to imply that any of us, on any side, were consciously dishonest; 
but for a writer his capacity to tell the truth in effect wears the same 
blickers as his understanding of it. The mistakes, I think, and the 
faculty-freezing have not been all on one side of the fence; but I am 
ready to leave others to find out their own weak points or limita- 
tions. Criticism of this sort must begin at home like charity, and for 


the moment I am mainly concerned, not very charitably, with my 
own failures. 


Castle Hedingham Jack Lindsay 
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THE PAINTER’s Eye by Henry James. Edited by John L. Sweeney. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 20s.) 


That Henry James knew and cared about painting is abundantly 
clear from his books; that he spent a great deal of time in galleries is 
evident from all the memoirs; but that he worked occasionally as an 
art critic is a fact less widely known, and few indeed must be those 
who realized what Mr Sweeney’s researches in the files of American 
journals have disclosed, that this tranche of James’s work is really 
exceedingly good. Mr Sweeney has collected thirty articles on pain- 
ters and pictures contributed by James to The Nation and other 
papers between 1868 and 1897, added a very sensible introduction, a 
bibliography and indexes; and the whole has been handsomely 
turned out by Messrs Rupert Hart-Davis, a worthy tribute to the 
principle proclaimed within that art exists to give pleasure. 

It is no surprise to find the articles well written; but there is 
still a special joy in reading for the first time such magisterial and 
witty journalism as James’s description of the opening of the 
original Wallace Collection at Bethnal Green in 1873, which begins 
thus: 

The journey to Bethnal Green is a long one and leads you 
through an endless labyrinth of ever murkier and dingier alleys 
and slums, and the Museum, whether intentionally or not, is capi- 
tally placed for helping you to feel the characteristic charm of art 
—its being an infinite relief and refuge from the pressing miseries 
of life. That the haggard paupers of Bethnal Green have measured, 
as yet, its consolatory vastness we should hesitate to affirm . . . and 
on the occasion of our visit the sixpenny fee had excluded the 
local population, so that we are obliged to repeat from hearsay a 
graceful legend that the masses, when admitted, exhibit as one 
man a discrimination of which Mr Ruskin might be proud. ... 
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Naturally the spirit of Ruskin pervades the book, as it does allin- | 
telligent criticism of art in later Victorian England. James’s personal ~ 


taste was not quite Ruskin’s taste; but it was a taste which Ruskin 


as much as anyone had helped to form; and James’s very conception — 


of what art criticism should be was evolved in relation to the pre- 
cepts of that other master. Here we find James protesting that 
Ruskin’s world of art is not a garden of delight, but ‘a sort of assize 
court in perpetual session’; not a ‘place in which human responsi- 
bilities are lightened and suspended’, but ‘a region governed by a 
kind of Draconian legislation’. Yet James never went so far as to re- 
ject Ruskin altogether; nor was he tempted to join the fin de siécle 
aesthetes’ party. Writing about Delacroix, his favourite nineteenth- 
century painter, James declared: ‘I am not ashamed to say I like him 
in part for his moral tone.’ While he insisted that it was every artist’s 
first duty to be an artist, he added: ‘an artist, after all, has some of 
the common attributes and privileges of humanity, and it were a 
pity to multiply the negative points of his function.’ 

Like most men of conservative tastes, James was a better judge 
of old things than of new. Of pictures painted in his own time, he 
admired to a degree which seems today almost comical the work of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and he disliked and disapproved of the Im- 
pressionists— though in later years, one must remember, he revised 
this view. In 1876 he said ‘the “Impressionist” doctrines strike me 
as incompatible in an artist’s mind with first-rate talent’; indeed, be- 
coming more than usually Ruskinian, James said he detected in their 
work ‘the sophistications of satiety’ and even French cynicism. But 
on painters of earlier periods he wrote with a surer touch, as when, 
for example, he discerned in Watteau ‘the high-water point of 
natural elegance’ and in Lancret, Nattier, Boucher and Fragonard 
the turn of the tide towards prettiness, affectation, levity and man- 
nerism; then added: ‘Time has dealt hardly with Watteau’s colour- 
ing. . . . But oddly enough, the dusky tone of his pictures deepens 
their dramatic charm and gives a certain poignancy to their un- 
reality.’ 

James is nowhere more interesting than when he writes of the 
function of art criticism in general terms. He noticed that critics 
were not popular among artists, who regarded the comments of men 
who could not paint as ignorant and destructive, and who often said 
they would like to see all criticism silenced. James admitted that he 
considered even an indifferent picture more valuable than a good 
criticism, but he defended criticism nevertheless. He suspected that 
painters were in fact directing their natural distaste for hostile criti- 
cism towards criticism generally, and were thus mistakenly attack- 
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_ ing an institution which was wholly to their advantage: ‘it makes 
_ them more patrons than it mars; it helps them to reach the public 
_ and the public to reach them.’ At the same time James made it clear 

that critics belonged rather to the class of spectators than to the 
class of painters, and that the profit of their criticism would accrue 
rather to those who looked at pictures than to those who made 

_ them. The critic, at best, was a mediator—an honest and intelligent 

mediator — between the painter and the public. 

~ James claimed, in writing of pictures, to be no more than an 
amateur, to look at them with—despite Mr Sweeney’s title for this 
book—a writer’s eye; but he had a thoroughly professional, one 

_ might almost say a business-like approach to criticism. I will con- 

fess I opened this book expecting some scrapings from the Jacobean 
barrel; but I was wrong —it is one of the most stimulating and pleas- 
ing of his ‘non-fictive’ writings, a real find. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


a 
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FORM AND MEANING IN DrRAMaA by H. D. F. Kitto. (Methuen. 3os.) 
THE HARVEST OF TRAGEDY by T. R. Henn. (Methuen. 25s.) 


Two good books on tragedy at once is a heavy dose for a critic. The 
only way to deal with the situation is to make it clear that both are 
books which require and reward more readings than one, and then 
to concentrate upon the line of argument in each which brings it 
into closest contact and conflict with its fellow. “Without Contraries 
there is no Progression’. 

This unfair treatment is even more unfair to Mr Henn than to 
Professor Kitto, because Mr Henn’s is the more comprehensive book; 
moreover, it is sometimes so compressed that it becomes difficult 
reading, whereas Professor Kitto is consistently perspicuous. But he 
deals only with six Greek plays and Hamlet, while Mr Henn, in 
about the same space, must cover or draw on fifty at least. 

Mr Henn’s gradual argument gathers towards a final contention 
that the tragic experience is felt to be revealing, in a moral and 
spiritual sense, because it confirms, or at least adumbrates, the find- 
ings of ‘realistic’ Christian theology concerning the nature of evil. 
The famous ‘tragic flaw’ of Aristotle, if enlarged by way of hubris 
into the sin of pride as conceived by such a Christian thinker as 
Reinhold Niebuhr, may be detected as omnipresent in the tragic 


hero. 
A return to the doctrine of original sin . . . affords both an 
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explanation of the tragic flaw and, in conjunction with the sin of - 

pride, the emergence of evil upon the tragic world. 

The profound impression produced by great tragedy, the compul- 
sion under which we seem to be to regard our response to it as an 
authentic and precious spiritual experience, ultimately arises from 
the fact that in it we see the working of this universal religious law. 

Professor Kitto, though just as emphatic as Mr Henn that the 
tragic experience is essentially religious, directly controverts the 
Aristotelian theory of the ‘tragic flaw’, and its corollary that it is 
revolting and un-tragic if the dramatist represents a good man 
brought to disaster. He says, surely with truth, that it simply does 
not apply to most extant Greek tragedies, and where it does, it ap- 
plies only to part and not the most important part of them. Where 
really is the hamartia, or the hubris, of Oedipus or Antigone or 
Haemon or Eurydice that can be fairly said to be responsible for 
their disaster? On the other hand, though Agamemmon has plenty 
of both, can it be said, without distorting the straight impression of 
the play, that these are the cause of his downfall? 

Greek tragedy (Professor Kitto insists) is not, primarily, a tragedy 
of human character at all. The drama is one in which the real point 
of focus is not the tragic hero, but the divine background: whereby 
the tragic action is constantly illuminated by the revelation of the 
laws at work in it. Aeschylus conceives these laws, embodied in 
deities, as in course of evolution; the law of Zeus changes, by a 
change in Zeus himself. To Sophocles they are eternal. But the under- 
lying ‘justice’ which they evince is not primarily a punishment of 
the individual for transgression. To say that Creon’s hubris is 
punished by the deaths of Haemon and Eurydice is to distort the 
drama, just as much as it is to unearth a saving trace of hubris in 
Antigone to account for her disaster. 

Perhaps indeed Professor Kitto is himself distorting a little when 
he finds a world-order revealed in Greek tragedy. Is it not rather that 
we feel we have been granted a glimpse into ‘the mystery of things’? 
It may be only a matter of nuance, in trying to utter the unutterable. 
But while we can agree wholeheartedly when he says: 

It is certainly not the case that we always feel Pity and Fear 
for the tragic hero, nor that these are the most important of the 
thoughts or emotions aroused by the plays. 

we are distinctly more reluctant when he goes on to say: 

In fact, what this religious drama gives us is rather Awe and 
Understanding. Its true Catharsis arises from this, that when we 
have seen terrible things happening in the play, we understand, 
as we cannot always do in life, why they have happened; or, if 
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not so much as that, at least we see that they have not happened 

by chance, without any significance. We are given the feeling that 

the universe is coherent, even though we may not understand it 
completely. 

Perhaps two disparate reactions are here fused. Certainly we 
understand why the terrible things happen in Antigone or in Hamlet: 
given the situation and the agents, these as set before us by the genius 
of the poet, are felt to be inevitable. But do we also understand that 
the universe is coherent? That is a why of a different order. If we 
feel that we understand that, is it not because we are transposing our 
feeling of exalted acquiescence in the mystery patterned before us 
into a metaphysical understanding which we do not really possess, 
and which (if we did achieve it) would nullify the tragic experience 
itself? 

Mr Henn and Professor Kitto both deplore the apparent decay of 
the religious sense which they hold is necessary for the true appre- 
ciation of tragic drama. Mr Henn appears to suggest that a deepening 
of our interest in tragedy — Keats’s ‘momentous depth of speculation’ 
—may lead to a coalescence of the tragic consciousness with modern 
developments of Christian moral theology. Here, I find it hard to 
follow him. The effort to subsume tragedy under a Christian view 
of the human situation seems to invert the natural order of things, 
and to constrain both Christianity and tragedy into shapes wherein 
they cease to be themselves. Though Mr Henn, in one of his most 
difficult passages, rejects the view of Jaspers and others that 
Christianity and the tragic sense are incompatible, it seems that a 
genuine synthesis between them is possible only at a cost Christianity 
cannot be expected to pay. We should need to see the Christian story 
itself as an example of tragedy — perhaps as the archetype or ‘idea’ 
of tragedy, in Coleridge’s sense of ‘idea’. That involves the rejection 
of the physical resurrection, though not the resurrection conceived 
by some Christian mystics (including William Blake) as a spiritual 
and ‘eternal’ happening in the soul of man. That, in turn, involves 
our recognizing an absolute heterogeneity between the realm of 
spirit or Imagination (in Blake’s sense) and the quasi-material life 
everlasting of Christian theology. Such a metamorphosis of 
Christianity is no doubt conceivable; but it is, at present, remote. 
Nevertheless, if the hectic of Marxism ceases to rage in the human 
system, tragedy may open the way to a new religious consciousness, 
which will be satisfied with experience and have no need of faith. 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
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THE BoURBONS OF NaPLEs by Harold Acton. (Methuen. 50s.) 


Curiosities of history may be compared to pdaté de foie gras in the 
world of learning: delicious beyond compare in small quantities not 
too often; a concoction to be entrusted to master hands; but — for all 
that— compared to the great staples of culinary art, compared to the 
roasts, to all things made from eggs, above all, compared to bread, 
paté de foie gras is of no interest. We open books on the rule of the 
Normans in Constantinople, on the mania for oriental clothes at the 
Court of Charles II, on the Admiralty regime in Crete, on Cromwell’s 
taste in music—and we step, as they say, into a past age, full of the 
wonder of understanding which trifles can hold. But the diversion 
palls with disconcerting rapidity. If you take a few of such books at a 
stretch you will find yourself crying aloud for honest red-bound stuff 
about the growth of the Holy Roman Empire, or the Decay of Faith 
in whatever century Faith decayed, or about any large prominent 
subject involving the fate of millions. 

This introduction may suggest to readers that I dislike and despise 
The Bourbons of Naples, because, they may say, what subject is more 
in the curiosity-class than that grotesque and short-lived dynasty 
which ruled over the Two Sicilies? Well, I rebut the suggestion and 
assert that I admire, and have greatly enjoyed, and greatly envy Mr 
Acton’s book. It is the best written on his subject (unless I am much 
mistaken), and though he concocts it with the skill, and some of the 
exquisite technique of a paté-manufacturer, the result is not a book 
about a triviality. For the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was much 
more than a firework party. It was founded in 1734 and was possibly 
the last example of the mediaeval notion of Empire, a kingdom (in 
this case Spain) effectively and dynastically allied to a chain of 
dependent seaboard kingdoms by a common interest in sea-connec- 
tions. King Charles of Naples was the son of Philip V of Spain. His 
opportunity came in the War of the Polish Succession when inter- 
national combat was the sport of kings, more than ever so in the 
years of revulsion against the glories of the grand epoch. Charles was 
nothing of a soldier but he had little to fear and he made a military 
plunge, entering into the new kingdom as a conqueror. The interest- 
ing thing is that he could do so in 1734 without encountering any 
national resistance. Nationalism was yet to be born and the Nea- 
politans were glad to have a Spanish king instead of an Austrian 
viceroy. They did not know that they were Italians. 

The system worked, and this was proved to the full when Charles 
succeeded to the throne of Spain and left his son Ferdinand to rule 
in his stead. The new kingdom and dynasty were fortunate in the 
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fact that Charles was a worthy man who, within the deplorable 
| limits of eighteenth century ideas of kingship, had governed Naples 
reasonably well. This guaranteed a smooth transition. But all the 
same it is astonishing to the modern reader that the mediaeval 
theory on which he had enjoyed his throne was still acceptable as 
late as the mid-eighteenth century, for Charles could change thrones 
and leave his son Ferdinand as successor not only to his realm, but 
to Neapolitan loyalty. Napoleon worked his own system of 
monarchy on the same family system, perhaps over-influenced by 
the example of Spain. Under the Bonaparte Empire the theory 
proved disastrous not only because men resented the Emperor’s 
heavy despotism but because by Napoleon’s time nationalism was 
coming into its own. But even so late as 1809 this was not the case 
_ everywhere. King Joseph of Spain, the superior of Charles IV, was 
a flop, but King Joachim of Naples need not have been a flop at all. 

I have only one quarrel with Mr Acton: that he nowhere indi- 
cates the fact that Murat was the best sovereign to rule over Naples 
in the brief history of the Two Sicilies. There are certain facts of 
history which are hard to believe in spite of a wealth of evidence. 
One is that Napoleon and the Empress Marie Louise were for a time 
ardently in love with one another. Another is that the wildly absurd 
Murat was not only a sincere but an effective liberal ruler. He had a 
head which was made to be turned, and it seems that though his wife 
was the nastiest of the Bonapartes, the fact of being Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law excited in him a sleepless ambition nearly as vast as 
the Emperor’s. Perhaps resentment at the treatment he received 
from his family-in-law made him determined to outshine all Euro- 
pean monarchy as the first King of all Italy. He may have been a 
case for the psychologist. He was certainly the architect of his own 
ruin. But it is a fact that under King Joachim, Naples had civilized 
rule, and if that gorgeous fool had been as astute as he was brave 
there might well be a dynasty of Murats in Italy today. This makes 
the triumphant return of Ferdinand and Holy-Alliance-reaction in 
1815 all the odder. Mr Acton, a perspicacious student of the odd in 
human fate, seems to miss the full oddity of this remarkable Neapo- 
litan sample. That is my only quarrel, a small one. 

The modern critical mind is a dull dog which prefers analysis to 
description and is dismally suspicious of entertainment. Mr Acton 
confounds this modern tyranny. No statistician could have made 
himself more familiar with the facts of a distant kingdom, and he 
has presented them in the most enjoyable way. His book is one to 
read for instruction and pleasure. At the end Mr Acton makes the 
reader feel that he has lived at the Bourbon court, and he does so 
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without any recourse to the baneful art of ‘evocative writing’, 
always by a masterly handling of an enormous mass of authentic 
record. The achievement is very remarkable; one cannot doubt that 
its author has a permanent and distinguished place in modern — 
writing. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


O BEULAH LAND by Mary Lee Settle. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
TuE Lost Steps by Alejo Carpentier. (Gollancz. 14s.) 


It has become a cliché for the reviewer of an intelligent historical 
novel to say, in effect, ‘Don’t be put off because this is a historical 
novel’; the form, once so respectable, has somehow become more 
debased by vulgarity than any other, and yet the proportion of good 
historical novels to bad ones written today is probably no lower 
than that in other fields, while such writers as Robert Graves and 
Marguerite Yourcenar have set an extremely high standard. Never- 
theless, on discovering that the third book by Mary Lee Settle, whose 
other novels have had modern settings and have shown remarkable 
psychological sublety and distinction of style, is about Virginian 
pioneers in the eighteenth century, one’s first reaction contains an 
element of disappointment. As it turns out, O Beulah Land more 
than fulfils the great promise of The Love Eaters and The Kiss of 
Kin. The writer has identified herself with her subject to a point 
where the ‘historical’ and the ‘novel’ perfectly balance each other: 
this is a book about people whom Miss Settle has imagined and 
brought to life, and it is also an illustration of what happened two 
hundred years ago when the material and psychological patterns of 
what we now know as the American way of life were being defined. 

It opens with a tour de force, a prologue in which Hannah, the 
young London pickpocket deported to Virginia, escapes from 
Indians in a nightmarish flight across the Endless Mountains (now 
the Alleghenies) and on her way glimpses the fertile valley, later to 
be called Beulah, cultivated and defended by a diverse group of ad- 
venturous settlers. The material is wildly romantic, and the author 
manages to realize this romance while convincing her readers that 
her interpretation of the past is accurate. Two major characters 
emerge, both women: the indomitable Hannah, whose life becomes 
a legend as she lives it, and the lady-like Sal, ancestress of how many 
believers in gracious living, who is driven insane by the crudity of 
backwoods life but leaves behind her a contribution, unrecognized 
at the time, towards its development. 

This rich and brilliant book has its minor imperfections: certain 
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mannerisms of style are too often repeated (for example, the adjec- 
tive ‘great’) and the dialogue is occasionally open to question: 
would Hannah in Newgate say ‘I am too’ for ‘Yes, I am’? The con- 
struction is complex, and the shifts in time and amount of charac- 
ters introduced at moments give rise to confusion; I suspect and 
hope that the reason for this may be that O Beulah Land is the first 
of a series of novels to trace Beulah’s story until it becomes the 
Canona of Miss Settle’s earlier books, and that it should not be judged 
as wholly complete. Should these take shape, the result promises to 
be of the highest importance in modern American writing. 

The Lost Steps is one of those books about which people say ‘Don’t 
be put off because this is a novel’; it is frankly pretentious, a travel 
book with dissertations on art and anthropology, designed to con- 
vey an articulate philosophical message. Its hero, a composer whose 
inspiration has withered in the rootless, urban life imposed on him 
by modern civilization, undertakes a journey to the interior of 
Venezuela, ostensibly in search of early musical instruments, which 
he comes to interpret as a spiritual pilgrimage to the dawn of human 
life, back through the middle ages and the classical period to primi- 
tive society. Here, in a newly founded jungle village, he starts work 
on a threnody that he believes to be a masterpiece; but this reward- 
ing recession to the origins of man and art proves to be an impossi- 
bility, he makes a brief but fatal return to the twentieth century 
world and loses his way back for ever. 

I am not certain whether or not the author is aware of the artifi- 
ciality of this interpretation of a journey that only lasted six 
months. Alejo Carpentier is a fine writer who has been finely trans- 
lated; his accounts of the South American scene are astonishingly 
vivid and poetic: only when he describes the less exotic background 
of a northern city in the same richly expressive prose does a humour- 
less solemnity strike a jarring note. The steady insistence on alle- 
gory, however, and the attempts to turn a brilliant travel book into 
a major novel, weaken the effect of the whole. 

Three women play important parts in the story: Ruth, the hero’s 
wife, an actress whom he leaves behind; Mouche, his arty mistress, 
who accompanies him in the wrong frame of mind and succumbs to 
malaria at an early stage; and Rosario, a beautiful, proud native, 
‘eternal woman, unchanged since Creation’. The author’s attitude 
towards these three struck me as unfair. At the end of the book 
Ruth makes a scene when her husband, whom she had believed in 
danger and had been instrumental in rescuing, threatens to leave her 
for Rosario; this justified reaction is considered shamelessly super- 
ficial, neurotic and insincere, the epitome of what is wrong with the 
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modern world. Mouche fares worse; she is continually reviled for 
her ‘literary’ approach to life (at one point she buys a sea-horse be- 
cause it reminds her of-Rimbaud, a disastrous move) and yet is not 


the narrator’s conception of Yannes, the Greek miner who travels — 


part of the way with him, as ‘a sort of Ulysses of the forest’ a literary 
idea, arbitrarily chosen to fit in with the scheme of the novel? The 
book abounds in literary images, and its high quality derives ex- 
clusively from the author’s culture; the primitive life that he extols 
can only seem interesting, romantic or desirable in the light of that 
culture. Rosario, symbol of the ancient world, emerges as little more 
than the erotic fantasy of a hen-pecked husband, with her convenient 
subservience to her master (she refers to herself as Your woman), her 
practical efficiency and her dignified refusal to compete on intellec- 
tual and social levels. The treatment of the narrator’s personal rela- 
tions with these women (which would be convincing in a psycho- 
logical novel about a selfish, unconfident artist manqué) cheapens 
the profound significance which the story is intended to carry. 

Yet much remains that is beautiful in The Lost Steps. The author’s 
descriptive powers are dazzling, and enable him to realize exper- 
ience at a certain level; he has tried to transcend that level by intense 
imaginative effort, but his imagination stops short of great art. If he 
intended to sound a prophetic warning of civilization’s doom and 
the need to return to roots deeply buried and forgotten, he has 
failed; civilization is criticized in too petty and personal a spirit and 
primitive society is too superficially explored: if, on the other hand, 
he meant to demonstrate the futility of one man’s attempt, he has 
succeeded in a far less difficult task. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Morninc by Julian Fane. (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) 
THE FERTILE PLAIN by Esther Salaman. (Hogarth Press. 15s.) 


Many books about childhood take the form of brooding recollection, 
the sensitive — and often illuminating — elaboration by an adult mind 
of things which happened to a child. It is difficult for the reader of 
such books, and probably also for the writer, to separate what was 
actually felt by the child at the time from what the child, on growing 
up, has subsequently thought and felt into a situation. Mr Julian 
Fane in Morning deliberately limits his vision to that of the child, 
and the experiences of Vere in the two years before he goes to his 
preparatory school are described without the help of probing adult 
analysis. He is remarkably successful in conveying the depth and 
limitations of a child’s approach. At that time of life the impact of 
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sensations, physical or emotional, can be overwhelmingly strong, but 


_the experience to rationalize, explain, compare and measure them is 


_ Not yet there. Hence anxiety, surprise and shock; hence the sudden 


changes of mood from relaxed enjoyment to uneasy excitement, 
from heights of happiness to depths of despair. The child’s human 


_ relationships, too, are often built on hopes and fancies, not on obser- 


vation and knowledge, so that his life is often upset by miscalcula- 
tions and painful errors about the behaviour of others. 

Vere is the younger son in a big country house; the background 
of his life is the garden, the countryside, the nursery and school- 
room. Familiar figures people the scene—a French governess, a 


_ Nanny, Flora the nursery maid. But these, who might so easily be 


7S 


mere types, are each seen individually, slightly more than life size, 
exactly as Vere sees them. An elder brother comes and goes from 
school, on each return raising hopes of glorious companionship 
which are inevitably dashed. Mr Fane is most successful in convey- 
ing the inexplicable alterations of mood —like climatic changes— 
which from moment to moment alter a child’s universe. The elation, 
anger and renewed hope which succeed each other when Vere builds 
a house in the bushes, and it collapses as soon as the grown-ups cross 
the threshold; the blissful afternoon of the picnic where everyone is 
happy; the fearful changes of mood when he is taken cub-hunting; 
the strain of approaching departure for school, and the week of 
healing happiness at the home of the nursery maid Flora, before the 
critical departure for a new world. Mr Fane’s writing has a deceptive 
appearance of simplicity, but he shows the most delicate skill in 
creating, dissolving and re-creating atmosphere. This is far too ac- 
complished a first novel to be called ‘promising’, though there is 
promise here of no ordinary kind. I look forward to Mr Fane’s next 
book with real curiosity. It will be interesting to see if he can bring 
to some other subject the candour of vision and the subtlety of 
treatment that he has brought to this. 

The Fertile Plain is also a story of childhood, but Mrs Salaman 
tells it in the form of recollection written down after her heroine 
has grown up. Here, however, the reader’s interest is evenly divided 
between the child’s development and the background of her life. For 
many the principal charm of this book may lie in its gentle and 
observant account of a way of life wholly strange to them. Rissele 
is one of a Jewish family living in the early years of this century on 
the outskirts of a large town in the Ukraine. Mrs Salaman describes 
the town and the surrounding landscape, the woodyard where Ris- 
sele’s father works, the various schools she attends, the sombre or 
cheerful festivals of the community in which she lives and the 
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: clothes that she and her friends wore. The details are built up with 


evident love and deliberation. This is a book which absorbs the 

reader gently but irresistibly into the lives of its characters, so that 

one has walked down those streets and been into those rooms. 
Riots, oppression and revolution play a part in the book, but 


rather asa menacing background, impinging only from time to time 


violently on the child Rissele. In the foreground there is the little girl 
and her family, and her life is pervaded by that sense of personal 


‘security that is given by love and close personal ties, however dan- 


gerous the surrounding world may be. The child comes out slowly 
from this self-contained world of the Jewish family, to mingle with 
the life of her Russian schoolmates. In her adolescence two worlds 
meet each other, and her childhood ends fitly with the celebrations 
of the 1917 Revolution which seem to open, to Rissele’s generation, 
unimaginable hopes of universal freedom and progress. 

The political excitement at the end comes filtered through the 
personal thoughts of the young girl, and although the moment of 
illusory hope makes the right conclusion, political troubles and 
ideals have only been a small part in her adolescent development. 
Mrs Salaman gives full value to the lyrical friendships of adoles- 
cence, the school jealousies and tragedies, the love disasters of Ris- 
sele’s friends, which mature and form her own character. It is a 
book that, without harshness, conveys an authentic sense of 
reality. 

Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 


A CASE OF SAMPLES by Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


THE MINUTE AND LONGER Poems by John Holloway. (The Marvell 
Press, Hessle, East Yorks. tos. 6d.) 


UNCERTAINTIES AND OTHER POEMS by John Press. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 


GREEN WITH Beasts by W. S. Merwin. (Hart-Davis. ros. 6d.) 
TALLY 300 by J. P. Fletcher. (Hand and Flower Press. ros. 6d.) 


These days, a volume of poetry from a publisher so little addicted to 
it as, for instance, Messrs Gollancz leads one at once to look for the 
compensation; in Mr Amis’s case, of course, the SUCCESS of Lucky 
Jim. It is not irrelevant to consider the auspices of this selection of 
Mr Amis’s verse of the last ten years, for before the publication of 
his first novel he was known to a small public as an intelligent poet 
who did not seem quite to have found the experience to match his 
ambition and promise, whereas afterwards he has been widely 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON who has been described as 
the greatest man of science of all time, is best known to the general 
public for his famous observation of the falling apple. This led him to 
formulate his Laws of Motion, the fundamental laws on which the 
branch of mathematical physics known as dynamics is based. Newton’s 
contact with chemistry began when he was at school in Grantham, 
where he lodged with an apothecary. His principal service to chemis- 
try was his clarification of the “corpuscular” theory of matter, which 
held that matter consisted of large numbers of small particles. Through- 


out his life he displayed great interest in the chemistry of metals, much 


of his work being of a very practical nature, such as the production 
of alloys for use on the mirrors of the reflecting telescope he designed. 
Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, on Christmas 
Day, 1642, and died in 1727, leaving behind him a reputation 


which has increased with the passing of the centuries. 
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recognized as a pioneer at embodying the peculiar zeitgeist of the 


fifties. Perhaps he, too (as men grow to resemble their dogs) has 


come to be satisfied with a poetry which simply omits anything (in 
its language or emotion) which could possibly lead to ‘phoneyness’ 
—in the way that Jim Dixon obviously felt it necessary to avoid 


_ liking all classical music to escape identification with those who 


ee 


play in recorder consorts and speak of ‘the P. Racine Fricker’. Cer- 
tainly one must be somewhat disappointed with the progress shown 
by the present volume, in which the delicate feeling or abrupt 
authority of several of the earliest poems really fails to develop: 

Sometimes a parting leaves only a room 

That frames a void in yellow wallpapers, 

Unpersoned by such brief indifferent use; 

But love, once broken off, builds a response 

In the final turning pause that sees nothing 

Is left, and grieves though nothing happened here. 

This is the opening of the first poem in the book, and its personal 
moving tone I do not think can be found again. What one does find 
and what one would be even more enthusiastic about had the col- 
lection emanated from the Redbrick Press or the South Wales Ad- 
vertiser, are many original and clever poems. Some—like ‘A Book- 
shop Idyll’ and ‘A Dream of Fair Women’ —are already old favour- 
ites and it is good to have them handily in one volume: others are 
less familiar and scarcely less brilliant. 

But one’s final feeling about the book is regret that such an ac- 
complished writer and so alert a talent should leave out so much of 
his life and of the life of his times. Its satire and humour did not dis- 
guise the fact that Lucky Jim was essentially a serious and moral 
work about the various corruptions in society of character and per- 
sonal relationships. In a real sense, this is what the poems are about, 
too, but they have not found, as the prose did, a dense enough ob- 
jective correlative. 

Mr Holloway too often writes like a promising young contribu- 
tor to a little verse magazine. There are the passages which do not 
quite justify their difficulty and contortion: 

Now dis-band all the bands of kin: 
Not even the falcon’s glaring eye 
Can trace kin out in jealousy 
And hate and spite and every sin 
That tetters the bewildered spirit 
That ails and dies like flesh its twin, 
Turns bright with rot: unless love fire it. 
There is the misplaced confidence in a silly rhyme: ‘and talked/ 
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INTRODUCING: 


The Stately Homes ot 
Schweppshire 


SOKING OLD PLACE 


Already the first primroses —and already, too, the first tea urns, 
tapestries, and Do Not Use This Door notices are being dusted and put 
into place as Schweppshire’s stately homes are polished up for Summer 
visitors. 

Soking Old Place you may not yet have heard of, because we only 
decided to open it this year. Bits of it really are quite stately, and when 
we scraped the beam in the scullery and found a sort of lumpy pattern, 
Palimpschwest had a paragraph about our “carved soffit” with its 
‘“ genuine ham and eggs moulding ’’. And if the new tenants of Wett 
Chamberlayne can “throw open 
their gardens ”’ (half an acre of 
weeds and a strong smell of 
fermenting grass clippings) why 
not us? To make it more “ for 
the people ”’ there is the suit of 
genuine stage armour, which we 
bought specially in Yarmouth, 
to go with the two Roman pots; 
and the taxi which took us to the 
coronation is preserved in the 
stables and may be sat in for an 
extrathreepence. Old Mr. Carter 
has taken the split infinitives 
out of our Guide, which should 
show a profit now that the back 
page has been bought by 
Chez Maison Doris, the Soking 
dress shop, though the picture 
they have chosen for their ad- 
vertisement is rather a curious 
one. There is a genuinely newly discovered secret panel which must have 
been put in to supply the telephone to the top floor, sub-let to Mr. Carter. 
As he is only seen occasionally at windows we are thinking of saying 


that that part of the house is shut off, slightly suggesting a family curse, 
if not an Old Soking Monster. 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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| Of how they both would make the future go/Into a pattern fine to 
show. And there is a carelessness about metre: ‘How by some gentle 
yet insistent art/To graft together what trended apart’ —the latter 
line appearing in an otherwise wholly iambic poem. 

These characteristics are disconcerting in a poet in his late thirties, 
_and one is further dismayed by several longish would-be satirical 
poems, written for the most part in a sad doggerel: 

Little Mr Clubman wasn’t very tall, 

Yet he was quite a dab hand at a kill: 

But his methods, they were strictly empirical, 

He’d a good education and lots of technical skill... . 
_ Yet The Minute does leave a strong impression that there is some- 

thing to Mr Holloway—something which is being partially in- 

hibited, if not by youth and inexperience, then perhaps by some 
analogous psychological or material censor. In one or two pieces— 
notably ‘Apollonian Poem’—the complexities fall under perfect 
= control and find a harmonious form, while the early part of the book 
displays a vivid, energetic and entirely successful descriptive power: 

There the port squats: a flower, a monstrous animal 

Made out of smoke, steam, tang 

Of drenched salt, flustered clang 

At the dock gate, derrick’s snarl, 

Welder’s blue star, hiss... 

But it is perhaps in a sequence of poems called ‘A Voice for 
Winter’ that the poet’s power of observation, involved thought pro- 
cesses and short-breathed rhythms consistently add up to the kind of 
work he is trying to create; though even here the effect is occasion- 
ally spoiled by an inability to avoid annoying the reader with in- 
effective effects. The collection, in fact, fails to do proper justice to 
the wide intellectual interests and sensitivity to unusual experience 
at which it continually hints. 

In spite of the title of his book, Mr Press is a much more confident 
poet than either Mr Amis or Mr Holloway—simply because he is 
operating in a less ambitious tradition. He can end a poem with the 
line ‘And counterfeit the texture of the rose’ —relying, like a nine- 
ties poet, upon ‘rose’, as word and object, to work in some unspeci- 
fied way on our secretions. For Mr Press brows still can be ‘calm, 
refulgent’; poetry ‘springs/From unplumbed depths of suffering and 
guilt’; and he writes of ‘The panting, pulsing joy/Of bodies inter- 
laced’. 

But he is not as bad as these horrors would suggest. Indeed, one 
occasionally comes across a poem (‘Descent of a God’, say, or ‘At a 
Picture Gallery’) which startles one, having regard to what has 
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‘I have read The Master with 
very great pleasure. He has 
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delightful talker and having 
the power to write as he talks 
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children’s book, but a much 
more difficult matter for him 
to stop reading—I certainly 
could not.’ John Arlott. 15s. 
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gone before, with the originality of its idea and the fertility of its 
_working-out. As we have seen from his criticism, Mr Press has 


generous poetic sympathies which also include the best writers, and 
it is no doubt this breadth of reading which makes him rather more 


_ than an heir to the middlebrow style of verse that by no means died 


with the last Georgian. He is an accomplished technician with the 
conventional tools he allows himself, and it is certainly restful to 
know where one is with the beat and to find a neat and suitable form 
judiciously chosen for each poetic occasion. 

Green With Beasts contains some striking images (the ‘spread red 
hand’ of a cock’s comb; fishermen who ‘carry the ends of our 
hungers out to drop them’), and one or two ideas well carried out 
(‘The Mountain’, for instance), but the less attractive qualities of Mr 
Merwin’s previous work have here proliferated disastrously and 
another has appeared—that of poor workmanship. Many of these 
poems are simply sliced up prose, the slices occasionally ending with 
a perfunctory shot at a rhyme. The style is often affected, with need- 
less inversions, and many coy grammatical mélanges (‘Morning was 
never here, nor more dark ever/Than now there is’). But beyond all 
this is a lack of point, a pretentious unwinding of words, that could 
scarcely be described except by extensive quotation. Perhaps a 
general diagnosis would be that Mr Merwin is often false to his ex- 
perience or, rather, that behind many of his poems there is no ex- 
perience at all. In a long poem about the Annunciation, for example, 
this operates on several levels: 

Then the darkness began: it brushed 

Just lightly first, like it might be the wing 
Of a bird, a soft bird, that flutters 

As it comes down. 

One cannot help remembering that the brush of a bird’s wing 
feathers is quite hard and that the feathers of all birds are soft —ex- 
cept precisely there. 

And thinking how they tell 
That a woman is for a man, and that from a man 
She learns many things and can make names for them 
That, before, she was empty of. 

Is this really anything more than post-Hemingway literary flum- 
mery? : 

One has more sympathy with a poetry equally unsatisfactory, 
that of Tally zoo—a narrative unfolded, like Maud, in a series of 
short poems of varying form. They tell of the son of a collier who, 
despite superior intellectual attainments, is forced by his father to 
earn his living in the pit. His experience determines him to give his 
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By Dorothy Charques 


The background of this exciting novel is the most bitter period of 
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OUTBREAK OF LOVE 
By Martin Boyd 


A sensitive portrayal of an Anglo-Australian family in Melbourne, just 
before the 1914 War, told with the authenticity of an author who 
knows both countries intimately. 
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_ son a chance to escape, but financial disaster overtakes him and the 
_ son has to become a collier, too. In the end both die in the pit. This 
story is overlaid by reflections on the brutal life of the poor, the 
beauty and inspiration of nature, and questionings about God. Cer- 
tainly Mr Fletcher has put his poem together painstakingly, sin- 
cerely and with vigour, but the language is clotted and slightly 
archaic, the life depicted seems that of some Victorian cautionary 
fable, and the imagery is ponderous and seldom illuminating: 

I have watched the royal bee 

Burnish his robes in the throne-room of a tulip 
and: 

The bells of promise ring in excellence 

And laughter pulls life’s tenor rope again. 

It is fascinating to consider how these books have fared in the 
field of semi-official poetic patronage. The collections by Mr Hollo- 
way and Mr Merwin have been choices of the The Poetry Book 
~ Society—and theoretically it is proper that such choices should 
quite often be by young or new poets. But beyond being aware of 
- Holloway and Merwin as reputedly promising names, can the 
selectors be said really to have exercised their faculties in the 
matter? Green With Beasts seems to me just the sort of book to give 
the Society a bad name, while The Minute—imperfect and provi- 
sional but containing much to admire—I should have thought the 
perfect case for a recommendation. However, a recommendation 
goes instead to A Case of Samples, a volume whose finish and in- 
terest cry out for it to be chosen. The Poetry Book Society surely 
cannot continue to exist if it is to act as a splint for books unable to 
stand on their own legs. As for the critical processes that determined 
that Tally 300 should receive one of the two Arts Council prizes for 
a first book of verse published between 1953 and 1956—for me they 
can only be rivalled by the processes that awarded Part I of the book 
a prize in the Festival of Britain competition. 

ROY FULLER 
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Notes About Our Authors 


DIANA WITHERBY was “brought up in the New Forest, and studied vaintheall 
before she became a writer. She is married, has two sons, and lives in Regent’s 
Park. Her first collection of poems was published in 1954 by Derek Verschoyle. 
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ALDO PALAZZESCHI was born in 1885. One of the leading poets of the 
‘Crepuscolari’ and ‘Futuristi’ schools and author of the novels Sorelle 
Materassi, I Fratelli Cuccoli and Roma. Outstanding among his works are the 
short stories of I/ Palio dei Buffi and some personal recollections of Florentine 
life and society under the title Stamme del’ ’800. His story, Fame, appeared in 
the June 1956 issue of The London Magazine. 


ALLISON L. BURNETT is a young American poet. He is 24 but in his own 
words ‘looks much older because of a long war with American poetry maga- 
zines’. He is at present in graduate school of Zoology at Cornell University. 
The poem printed in this number of The London Magazine is his first British 
publication. 


PAUL POTTS is a British Columbian who was educated at Stonyhurst and at 
the Mary School in Florence. He served in the Twelfth Commando, That he 
was able, in 1948, to journey to Jerusalem and volunteer for the army of 
Israel, was the proudest moment of his life. His first real book, A Writer’s 
Notebook, is to be published shortly. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 4, Number 4, will be out in mid-March and will 
contain among other contributions: 


Dame Edith Sitwell: Coming to London—XIV 
Tom Hopkinson: You Really are a Pet 
Elizabeth Bowen: Persuasion 
Poems by Cecil Day Lewis, Bernard Spencer, Thom Gunn 
Stephen Spender on Gerard Manley Hopkins’ Letters 


Lawrence Durrell on three novels by poets 
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